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jJ.&R. TENNENT LTD. WELLPARK BREWERY, GLASGOW. 
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Dry rot is a menace 


Its prevention and cure has always been of high priority, but 
the existing shortage of timber makes the need for Solignum 
imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has been used for 
the protection of woodwork against dry-rot and decay. It 
destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever Solignum is brought 
into contact and also gives complete immunity against attack. 


Soljignum is also used all over the world for the protection of 
timber against attack by white ant, wood-borers and other 
destructive insects. But it must be Solignum—applied by 
brush coating, spray-gun or by dipping. 


SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 
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D DRY GIN tinguished and have earned universal approval. Each of the Saloon 


Models offered on 13, 2} and 3} litre chassis is a full 5 seater car, 





luxuriously appointed and incorporating many modern refinements. 











Compton Wyniates, stately Warwicks mansion | 
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A GREAT OCCASION FOR EDINBURGH: THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE PRINCESSES DRIVING ALONG PRINCES 
STREET, PAST THE SCOTT MEMORIAL, ON THEIR ARRIVAL IN THE SCOTTISH CAPITAL. 


The King, Queen and the Princesses, accompanied by Lieut. Mountbatten, 
arrived in Edinburgh on July 15 to begin their Scottish visit. Their drive in 
closed cars from the station to the Palace of Holyroodhouse took place before 
the sun had dispersed the early-morning mist, but the “ Athens of the North” 


looked lovely as ever, with the outline of the old town silhouetted in darker 
grey against the clouds. The pavements of Princes Street were crowded with 
inhabitants of the Scottish capital who had gathered to welcome the Royal 
family. Further photographs of the Scottish visit are on other pages. 
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gee I was a small boy my highest ambition 
was to be an officer in a Gurkha regiment. I 
have no idea why, because, apart from an acquaintance 
with a Mutiny veteran who was the Colonel of a regi- 
ment of Bengal Lancers, I had no contacts with the 
Indian Army and knew no one in it. Yet the desire 
to be an Indian soldier was deeply implanted in my 
heart. I had never been to India or seen its bronzed 
warriors, but I fought beside them in my day- 
dreams, and recited to myself the names of their } 


glories and triumphs, culled from casual and un- \ 


directed reading in my father’s library. A tawny, 
rock-strewn hillside on the North-West Frontier 
when bayonets were fixed and the rifles crackling 
was my curious and childish notion of paradise. 
Yet from what source I could have derived the 
vivid pictures of Indian war that haunted my } 
imagination I have no idea. Once, I remember, 
I dreamt that I was marching under a blazing 
eastern sun in a column of British soldiers dressed } 
in the thick scarlet, high-stocked uniforms of a 
century-and-a-half ago along the banks of a great 
Indian river ; the dream was so vivid that it was— 
and still is—almost impossible to believe that 
I had never been there. But I never had. | 
Later the Gurkhas who were first and fore- | 
most in these Indian dreams faded from my life. 
I read about them in books and occasionally saw 
them depicted, but they had no place any more 
in my imagination. But when in the winter of 
1940-41, the fate of the world hung on a handful 
of hopelessly outnumbered British Imperial troops 
on the confines of Egypt under a tough old scholar- 
soldier named Archibald Wavell, I, like the rest of | 
the world, became aware of them again. Afterthe | 
first Romme! push in the spring of 1941, a sailor, 
returned from Greece and Crete, told me how one 
of his soldier friends, encountered at Alexandria, 
had told him of the strange sensation 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


treaty. But Nepal’s independence is, and always 
has been, recognised by Britain: it has its own King, 
its own Government and its own Prime Minister. 
The only analogy within the British Empire is—or 
was—the two hitherto independent States of British 
Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei: the former annexed by 
us last year after a much-criticised arrangement 
between the British Government and the life-tenant 


by our side on a hundred historic battlefields ; even 
those of Sarawak, though never disciplined and 
trained as soldiers like the famous Gurkhas, spon- 
taneously took up arms against the Japanese and 
fought against them with a splendid valour, enacting 
deeds which have still to be told in this country. 
And when, the other day, the future of the Indian 
Army was being decided, the entire Gurkha Brigade 

volunteered as a single man to serve Britain rather 





THE TATE GALLERY’S JUBILEE: THE PRESENT 
BUILDING AND THE PRISON IT DISPLACED. 
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} OLD MILLBANK PRISON, WHICH FORMERLY OCCUPIED THE SITE OF THE TATE 
OF JULY 24, 1897. 
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than enrol in the new nationalised armies of India. 
Their devotion to the white man—or, rather, 
to the Englishman—is in strange contrast to 
the bitter criticisms and abuse so frequently 
levelled against him by the race-conscious 
\ spokesmen of British India. 

The reason ‘for this contrast is plain. The 
people of Nepal, like the people of the native 
States of India proper and the people of the till 
now independent States of Borneo, have been led 
and helped by Englishmen, but have never been 
subjected to English rule. They have thus felt 
no resentment against the English because the 
latter—though, out of the highest motives, they 
have often done so elsewhere—have never 
with them offended against the instinct of self- 
respect which all peoples, however backward, 
have in common and which makes them wish to 
govern or appear to govern themselves. This 
fact and this alone has enabled Britain to 
command for six or seven generations the loyal 
and devoted service of thousands of Gurkha 
soldiers and to enjoy their enthusiastic and 
unsolicited support at the present moment, just 
as it enabled George Borrow’s hero, James 
Brooke, to transform, without the aid of arms, 
a savage, warring jungle into one of the most 
contented, peaceful and prosperous little countries 
in the world. Wherever England or the sons 
of England have been true to her 
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of lying in the dark in the desert and 
feeling stealthy fingers tightening 
round his throat while a hand 
investigated his regimental badges 
and equipment to ascertain whether 
he was British or German, and how, 
after a delighted grunt of satis- 
faction at finding an Englishman, 
the investigator had wriggled away 
with his waiting knife, invisibly and 
silently, across the rock and scrub 
in search of the enemy. It made 
one, he said, think. 

Later, my chance to write the 
history of Britain’s Indian soldiers 
at war came and, as I was committed 
to another Service, passed. In the 
summer of last year, walking in 
Hyde Park a few weeks before the 
Victory Parade, I encountered at the 
side of Rotten Row a band of little 
musicians with smiling brown faces 
playing cheerful airs and marching 
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historic faith of creating liberty 
by giving liberty, they have won 
the same reward of unquenchable 
love and loyalty; wherever, how- 
ever much they may have justified 
} themselves by the splendour and 
altruism of their motives, they 
have fallen into the more vulgar 


mode of imposing benefits and 
progress from: above, they have 
reaped, like other and less 


Scrupulous conquerors, a dead-sea 
fruit of resentment and bitterness. 

All the way through our history 
there have been these two principles, 
occasionally blending—as in the 
Indian Famines and in our great 
wars of global liberation—for the 
good of mankind ; more often con- 
tending. On the one hand, the 
rigid, remote, aloof, often tactless 
and sometimes domineering note 
of the man of files and formulas 





happily to and fro, followed by a 

crowd of dancing English children. f 
It was my old friends, the Gurkhas, gift, 
in a lighter mood. They were over 
here to take their part in cele- 
brating a victory they had done 
as much to win as any other 
people in the world, considering 
their country’s size and population. \,, 





CELEBRATING ITS JUBILEE WITH A SPECIAL EXHIBITION: 


The Tate Gallery is celebrating its Jubilee with a special exhibition of works, including those in the original 
presented by Sir Henry (then Mr.) Tate, some of which were reproduced in our last week’s issue. On 

1897, showing Old Millbank 
site of the Gallery. When Sir Henry Tate in 1889 offered his pictures to 
to house them; so he offered to defray the cost of building one, provided 
that the Government gave the site. Old Millbank Prison was demolished in 1891, and the Gallery was built 
1897, by Edward VII. (then Prince of Wales). 
of seven galleries,. but was added to by the further generosity of Sir Henry Tate, Sir Joseph Duveen, senior, 
and Lord Duveen of Millbank. Serious damage was suffered by the Gallery during the war, and as yet only 


this page we reprint sketches from 
Prison, which formerly occupied the 
the nation, no gallery was available 


where it once stood, and opened on July 21, 


“The Illustrated London News” of July 24, 


six rooms are available for exhibition purposes. 


THE TATE GALLERY, AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


wishing to rule and plan from an 
Office; on the other, the good- 
tempered, genial, shrewd, magnani- 
mous, resourceful and human 
practice of the man on the spot, the 
real hero, creator and maintainer of 
the British Empire—the pioneer, 
the district officer, the hill-station 
doctor or resident, the jungle 


It_then consisted 
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Now, the interesting part about 
the Gurkhas’ country, Nepal, is that, though always 
regarded as within the Empire, it has never technically 
been part of British India at all. In ‘‘ Whitaker's 
Almanack’’ it is described under the heading of 
“countries contiguous to India.” It is about 54,000 
square miles in area—much the same size as England— 
with a population of between five and six millions: 
about the same population, that is, as England had 
when she defeated the Spanish Armada. In 1814 our 
ancestors—or, rather, the old East India Company, 
which represented our ancestors in Indian matters— 
went to war with this little State on account of its 
people's warlike depredations. As a result of the 
hard-won victory we then gained, relations between 
Britain and Nepal have since been governed by 


of its hereditary throne; the latter—if rumours which 
have been percolating among the Malays are to be 
believed, though, one is glad to see, they have been 
recently denied by Mr. Malcolm MacDonald— 
threatened likewise by the uniformity-ridden policy 
of our Colonial Office. 

What is interesting is that the peoples of all these 
three States—of which Nepal is largest and most im- 
portant—have ever since their first association with 
Britain been distinguished by an almost passionate 
devotion to the British Empire and to the British 
people. In this devotion they have never wavered, 
nor, save in Sarawak after its annexation* last year, 
has there ever been the slightest criticism of Britain 


in any of them. The warriors of Nepal have fought 


engineer, the regimental officer, the 
up-country missionary : the men whom Kipling hymned 
and Raffles, Rhodes and Lawrence inspired ; who in 
the daily and devoted discharge of their workaday 
human duty have won the confidence for England 
of remote and simple peoples all the world over, and 
have raised and made gentle the lot of millions. 
Theirs is the real, the unique distinction of the British 
Empire ; and, though to-day the men of the White- 
hall office, enthroned by the politicians’ temporary 
pursuit of the mirage of an authoritarian and cen- 
tralised Utopia, are imposing their well-intended but 
short-sighted rigidities on any human back they can 
find, the liberators and leaders at their far-flung posts 
are constantly opening new roads to the human heart, 
which is the real secret both of ruling and raising men. 


‘ 








A GENERAL VIEW OF A DISPLAY OF THE INTERNATIONAL GUIDES’ FOLK-DANCING THE DUTCH GUIDES AND SCOUTS IN A TRADITIONAL FOLK-DANCE: A PICTURESQUE 
FESTIVAL : THE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CONTINGENT DANCING IN HYDE PARK. VIEW OF A DISPLAY IN THE COCKPIT, HYDE PARK’S NATURAL AL FRESCO ‘“‘ THEATRE.” 
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SHOWING THE BEAUTY AND GREAT VARIETY OF THEIR NATIONAL PEASANT COSTUMES: 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN GIRLS DANCING ON THE GRASS OF THE PADDOCK OF HAMPTON COURT. 
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A DANISH NATIONAL DANCE BEING GIVEN IN HYDE PARK WITH GREAT VERVE: ONE OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF WALES, THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
DISPLAYS IN CONNECTION WITH THE INTERNATIONAL GUIDES’ FOLK-DANCING FESTIVAL. BRITTANY (L. TO R.) IN HAPPY CONCLAVE: AT HAMPTON COURT. 


WEARING COSTUMES AND OSTRICH FEATHER HEAD-DRESSES OF GREAT ANTIQUITY: BELGIAN THE DANCERS FROM BINCHE, IN THEIR COSTUMES, PROBABLY DESIGNED FOR MARIA OF 
DANCERS FROM BINCHE IN THE “ LES GILLES” DANCE, USUALLY GIVEN ON SHROVE TUESDAY. HUNGARY’S FETE TO CELEBRATE PIZZARO’S VICTORY OVER THE INCAS OF PERU IN 1540. 


A GUIDE=FOEK-DANCING CONGRESS IN TRADITIONAL NATIONAL COSTUME: GAY PEASANT DRESSES AND TOWERING PLUMES IN LONDON. 


Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Holland, Switzerland, week the dancers were due to visit the Midlands and Scotland. The heirloom 
the United States, Ulster and Wales were represented at the International Guides’ costumes of the Belgians from Binche are of immense value and antiquity and have 
non-competitive Folk-Dancing Festival held in London last week, coupled with a never before left the country. As a rule, they are worn on Shrove Tuesday only 
British Guides’ Rally. Displays were given in Hyde Park, the People’s Palace, and were probably designed for Maria of Hungary's Féte in 1540. Thé oranges, 
and the Central Hall, where international handicrafts were on view; and this which are thrown to the audience, were brought over by the dancers. 
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SCIENCE TO DEFEAT THE 
INGENIOUS ALARM 
WARNS THE POLICE WHEN 


Continued.) 

contacts can be placed on the floor | 

If he attempts to interfere in an 

way whatever with any of the con 

tacts, or if he attempts to cut an 

of the wires or the electric curren 

actuating the system, the fact i 

promptly recorded at police head 
quarters. The recorder at police 
headquarters seems able to do 
everything except talk. Anything 
up to twenty separate premises can 
be wired up on a single line, entirely 
independent of the normal Post 
= Office telephone lines, so the cost 
Ba so far as telephone-line rentals is 
- ° concerned is negligible. Where 
« it was once necessary for the police 
to visit property at frequent inter- 


see 7 ¢ 
- ®, ey ; vals to inspect it by trying door- 


wa 
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handles and the like, to ensure that 
it was intact and hadn't been broken 
into, the Burglar Alarm System 
now makes this onerous duty much 
less necessary. All the occupier of 
the premises has to do is to lock 
the place up at night, and the 
police, with the help of the Burglar 

THE COMMUNICATION OFFICER READING THE REPORT OF A BREAK-IN, OR “ ACTION,” 

AT PREMISES UNDER GUARD : IT HAS BEEN RECORDED BY TELEPRINTER, AND IS_ | 

RECEIVED IMMEDIATELY AT POLICE HEADQUARTERS ALARM ROOM. ' { Window - guard 


The public have been deeply disturbed and alarmed by the growing number ‘\ 
of housebreaking crimes and the success which the thieves have obtained in 
London and other cities, and in planned attacks on country houses. This 
article will bring considerable comfort to nervous citizens, for it indicates that 
the police have succeeded in devising really efficient burglar alarms. 

OTTINGHAM CITY POLICE, who played so important a part in pioneering 

police radio in this country, have now been instrumental in producing 

the marvellously ingenious and efficient Burglar Alarm System illustrated 


here. By this means it is possible to place any shop, factory or other 
(Continued below. 
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Window - guard 


Assault -guard 


A PLAN INDICATING THE 
ARRANGEMENT TO PROTECT 
DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
PREMISES UNDER POLICE 
GUARD: DOORS, WINDOWS, 
SAFES AND CUPBOARDS 
ARE GUARDED BY SCIEN- 
TIFIC MEANS. 


Continued.) 
premises under guard 
in such a way as to 
make it~: practically 
impossible for a bur- 
glar to get into the 
premises or out of 
them again without 
at once recording not 
only the address of 
the “ break,” but 
also the exact time 
of it on a teleprinter 
in the Alarm Room 
at police head- 
quarters. Doors, 
* windows, safes, cup- 
boards, etc., can be 
put under guard by 
such ingenious de- 
vices as infra-red 
rays, photo-electric 
cells, contact mats, 
as well as many 
other forms of elec- 
tric contact devices. 
The thief can't even 
escape detection by 
getting in through 
HOW PREMISES ARE CONNECTED WITH POLICE H.Q.: A SWITCH IS PULLED DOWN ON A the roof, for electric PART OF THE EQUIPMENT IN THE ALARM ROOM: THE SIGNALLING APPAR 
BOX BEHIND THE MAIN DOOR. THE LIGHT SHOWS THAT THE DEVICE IS IN ORDER. Continued above, TELEPHONE EXCHANGES, THE DEVELOPMENTD = gnGins 
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HOUSEBREAKER: A MOST 
SYSTEM, AND HOW. IT 
PREMISES ARE ENTERED. 


Alarm System, will do the rest. 
Should a number of incidents occur 
at precisely the same moment, the 
equipment is so designed that the 
calls will automatically “‘ gang up” 
and come through in succession, 
but an actual “‘ breaking ” incident 
will receive priority. In broad out- 
line, the protective plan demanded 
of the system is that the valuable 
area, whether the whole or part of 
a building, shall be encircled with 
suitable devices so that all points 
of entry likely to receive unauthor- 
ised attention are guarded. And 
all this happens without the thief 
having the remotest idea that the 
police are being warned of his 
action! The apparatus, located at 
police headquarters, records on 
paper the following information: 
(a) Code number of the premises 
under guard; (5) time they were 
put under guard—i.e., locked up 
for the night and handed over to 
the police (‘‘ reporting on’’); 
(c) time they cease to be under the 

[Continued below. 


APPARATUS, ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
ENGINEER IS OPERATING IT. 


Is AS USED 


IN AUTOMATIC 


HOW THE TELEPRINTER 
RECORDS “INCIDENTS”: IT 
GIVES THE TIMES AT WHICK 
PREMISES ARE PUT ON AND 
TAKEN OFF GUARD, AND IF 

THERE 1s “ ACTION.” 
Continued.) " 
guard—i.e., cease to 


be a police responsi- 
bility (‘‘ reporting 


: off’); (d) time they 


are entered by any 
unauthorised person, 
or are in any way 
interfered with—i.e., 
an incident or 
“‘action"’ requiring 
police investigation. 
Line and routine 
tests can be made, 
and signal checks can 
be ascertained at will 
by merely depressing 
a series of switches 
in the Police Alarm 
Room. This can be 
done as often as 
thought desirable. 
Police radio patrols 
are disposed in Not- 
tingham in such a 
way as to be able to 
answer an “ action” 
signal from the 
Burglar Alarm Sys- 
tem in an incredibly 
short time; in 


considerably less 
[Continued above. 


HOW THE MAIN PANEL OF THE ALARM ROOM WORKS: THREE SIGNAL LIGHTS ARE 
SEEN, MARKED AS FOLLOWS, “ON,” ‘“‘ ACTION,” AND “ OFF.”” THE “ OFF” LIGHT 


INDICATES THAT THE PREMISES HAVE BEEN SWITCHED FROM POLICE CONTROL, 


Continued.] 
than two minutes, in fact! This is the sequence: (i) thief makes his 
“break-in "’; (ii) signal received at police headquarters; (iii) one or more 
motor patrols are quickly directed to the spot by radio to effect an arrest. 
“‘The time is now not far distant,” said Captain Athelstan Popkess, the 
Chief Constable of Nottingham, to whose specifications Messrs. Ericssons of 
Beeston designed and built the equipment, ‘“‘ when that headache of the 
police, the offence of breaking and entering, will be largely eliminated. 
The thief will soon find that such crime is simply not worth the candle! ”’ 


WINDOWS EQUIPPED WITH RUBBER-COVERED CABLE CONNECTED TO SWITCHES. IF 
TOUCHED OR CUT, THE ALARM AT POLICE H.Q. IMMEDIATELY REGISTERS “ ACTION.” 
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SICKERT—THE ARTIST ns AUTHOR. 














An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


EOPLE may have differed about the merits of 
Walter Sickert’s paintings and etchings; but 
about the brilliance and sense of his writings on 
Art there could be no two opinions amongst intelligent 


* 


A SCENE IN A MUSIC HALL: A DRAWING BY W. R. SICKERT. 


This drawing was selected by the artist to give to Miss Edith Sitwell 
after their first meeting, and shows, writes Sir Osbert Sitwell, “ raised 
to the highest pitch, that exquisite precision and economy of line which 
constituted his particular gift and attainment. eee! is wasted and 
nothing can be 
Reproduced by kind permission of Miss " Baith Sitwell. 


people. Sir Osbert 
Sitwell has now 
corrected and 
arranged them, 
with an admirable 
character-sketch as 
preface: the result 
is a book whose 
charm and sparkle 
will not fade. 

Sickert, in 
person, was a 
chameleon. He was 

_always changing 
his signature; one 
never knew whether 
he would turn up 
as Walter Sickert, 
W.R. Sickert, 
W. Richard Sickert, 
or Richard Sickert : 
had his parents 
given him ten 
Christian names, he would have played the gamut on 
the lot. In appearance, also, he changed his masks: 
before the 1914 War he was a dandy on Whistlerian 
lines, long ebony, silver-handled stick and all; later 
he appeared as a shaggy, tousle-bearded squire, 
though the cloth was still good. He did not wish 
to be labelled. 

His whimsical and anti-solemn side is well brought 
out in Sir Osbert’s little memoir. For example: 
“Though he, as we have séen, so rigorously sup- 
pressed canvases he had not finished, or with 
which he was not satisfied, some must have escaped 
from him into the outer world; for I recollect 
with what apparent delight he related to me 
how his eye had been attracted to a_ certain 
picture in the window of a shop in the neighbour- 
hood of Holborn. He was on the other side of the 
road, but the vaguely familiar aspect of the canvas 
caused him to cross and examine it. It was like 
something he knew, and yet different. . . . Then he 
saw, stuck above the picture, to the glass of the window, 
a piece of paper. Printed on it in large letters was 
the name SICKERT... .And, in fact, when he came 
nearer, he recognised the canvas as one abandoned, 
when only half-completed, some years before. 
Since he had last seen it, it had been. beautifully 





* “A Free House! or The Artist as Craftsman.” Being the 
writings of Walter Richard Sickert. Edited by Osbert Sitwell. 
Iiustrated. (Macmillan ; 25s.) 








“THE BAR PARLOUR”: FROM A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY W. R. SICKERT. 


Reproductions from the book “ A Free House!” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Macmillan 
and Co., Lid. 


finished, and had acquired, with every ‘appearance 
of verisimilitude, his signature. ‘I couldn’t have 
improved on the picture myself,’ he said. ‘Now I 
need never finish them any more—and often it gives 
me quite a lot of trouble.—And I needn’t begin them 
either—Rowlandson and Gilbert and “ Phiz” can do 
that for me! I only wish I knew the name of 
the admirable artist who finishes and signs my 
things.’ ”’ 

But underneath the capricious and jocular surface 
there was a great integrity, and behind the flippancies 
and leg-pullings of his writings a consistent serious- 
ness. His was a long life. He died during the recent 
war; but he had gone to Degas with a message from 
Whistler before I was born, or F.M.s Alexander and 
Montgomery either. The result here is a wealth of 
personal memories of great men and a long vista of 
comment which betrays a steady eye and a mind 
which never lost hold of essentials or was swayed by 
fleeting winds of doctrine. Sickert was anything but 
academic, but he was no revolutionary. He was 
traditionalist through and through, although experi- 
mentalist. No fashion could make him a sectarian, 
or prevent him from recognising 
good drawing or good painting when 
he saw it. He saw surpassing 
merits not only in “the great 
Orchardson”’ but in Sir Edward 
Poynter, the bugbear of the rebels, 
whose drawings, he said, would later 
be collected as old-master drawings. 
He thought some of Cézanne’s 
work fine, but most of it rubbish. 
*‘ Owing to skilful operations by 
the international holders of picture 
stock, Cézannes have succeeded in 
setting the Spree, if not the Seine, 
on fire. The keen eyes of specula- 
tion are now [1914] set on John 





Bull’s pocket. It is the story of the Emperor’s 
new clothes over again. ‘If you are really intel- 
ligent,’ runs the mot d’ordre, ‘you will see that 
Cézanne is the greatest draughtsman that ever was.’ It 
was a bold bluff, for he is, perhaps, the worst.” 
He thought nothing of Matisse, and little of Picasso, 
whom he described as a faux fauve, or fake wild- 
beast. All this was very confusing to those who 
were struggling.to keep up with the times and 
regarded Sickert himself as ‘‘ advanced.” But he 
saw with his own eyes; knew that there could be 
no “new” drawing or “new” painting; and knew 
also that nothing goes stale more quickly than the 
deliberately modern. 

As an example of his sustained writing, I may 
quote a passage from his criticism of that woolly, and 
now forgotten, painter, Carriére. ‘ Carriére’s is a 
reputation that critics are very shy of touching. The 
moment a man makes an obvieus bid to cater for the 
most lachrymose sentimentality, the timid critic feels 
himself, as it were, put upon his honour. To cavil 
is almost to be put into the position of the man in 
melodrama ‘who lifts his hand against a woman.’ 
To do so, even in the way of kindness, is to. court a 
howl. Something analogous happened with our own 
Mr. Watts. He was interviewed and made to say 
that technique was not his aim (skilful though he was 
to a high degree) ; that his pictures were not paintings, 
but sermons ; that he was warring against crimes and 
oppressions, and so on. If in the ‘eighties anyone 





“THE OLD BEDFORD” 
WwW. R. SICKERT. 


had so much as 
squeaked in the 
presence of a \\ 
Watts, he would \, 
have been apos- 

trophised on all zm 4 
sides, somewhat “My - 

thus: ‘ But, dis- 
gusting person- 
age, you are, then, 
in favour of rapine 
and oppression ! 
Learn that, on 
this side of the 
Channel,etcetera.’ 


runs, 


THE LATE MR. W. R. SICKERT, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE WRITINGS COLLECTED AND EDITED 
BY SIR OSBERT SITWELL UNDER THE TITLE 
or “‘A FREE HOUSE!”, AND REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE. 
Walter Richard Sickert, besides being one 
of the most remarkable artists of the last 
hundred years, was famed as critic, wit and 


You see the patter _ personality. He was born in 1860 and died 
from here.”’ in 1942. As a young man he acted in 
‘*And so Irving’s company and as an artist studied 


with Degas. He was elected R.A. in 1934 


Carriére also has s 
but resigned the honour the following year. 


been immune, and 
to be immune is 
to be praised. The world of his canvases is a 
world of tears, of the moanings, partings and 
eternal regrets. of 
shadowy heads, in 
which nothing is 
material but the eyes— 
eyes like boot-buttons 
in their insistent and 
solid detachment from 
impalpable surround- 
ings. In France, to 
criticise Carriére 
would, I am _ sure, 
seem almost like a 
slight on maternity. 
But maternity, to 
most of us, is, fortun- 
ately, a sunny recol- 
lection, in essence 
both palpable and 
delightful. The plain 
man, unaided by 
zsthetic bear-leaders, 
does, I am certain, 
repudiate in his heart 
these howling and 
ghostly impressions 
of what has always 
seemed to him the 
happiest relation.”’ 
Sickert was not, 
to the eye, a con- 
ventional Englishman, 
and by blood he was 
English only on the 
mother’s side; but 
perhaps his French 
friends weren’t too 
far wrong in treating 
him as a_ typical 


FROM AN ETCHING BY 
John Bull. 





“THE OLD MODEL” : FROM AN OIL PAINTING BY W. R. SICKERT. 
Reproduced by kind permission of Gerald Agnew, Esq. 
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LORD. MONTGOMERY’S BOYHOOD HOME. 
A ote: s . 





RECENTLY VISITED BY LORD MONTGOMERY WHEN IN TASMANIA: A VIEW OF BISHOPS- 
COURT, WHERE THE (C.1.G.S. LIVED FROM THE AGE OF TWO TO FOURTEEN, 





WHERE ‘‘ MONTY” PLAYED CRICKET AS A BOY: DR. CRANSWICK, THE BISHOP 
OF TASMANIA, WITH HIS SON PETER AT THE WICKET (CARVED ON A TREE). 





SHOWING THE LITTLE SCHOOLROOM WHERE THE VICTOR OF ALAMEIN LEARNT 
HIS FIRST LESSONS: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN THE GROUNDS OF BISHOPSCOURT. 


During his visit to Tasmania, Field Marshal Lord Montgomery was able to meet several people 
who had known him as a boy, including his old nurse and his governess. From the age of two 
to fourteen the future Field Marshal lived at Bishopscourt, his father having been appointed 
Bishop of Tasmania. On July 6 Lord Montgomery, who as Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
has been visiting Australia and New Zealand, had tea with Dr. Cranswick, the Bishop of Tasmania, 
at his old home, which is centrally situated in Hobart, the capital. Our views of Bishopscourt 
show the cricket pitch where Lord Montgomery played as a boy, with the “stumps” which he 
himself carved on the tree and the little schoolroom where he learnt his first lessons, and, perhaps, 
had his imagination fired by tales of battle and campaigns, so that he chose soldiering as a 
profession. The welcome he received from the people of Hobart was so boisterous that, on 
arriving at the city hall, Lord Montgomery remarked, “I am glad to be safe inside this hall.” 
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THE VOGUE OF THE DUEL IN FRANCE. 


The French political scene is still occasionally enlivened by action rather than by words. The duel 
as a means of settling differences or avenging an insult seems to be becoming fashionable. On 
March 30 two former French Ministers met in the Forest of Rambouillet and in pouring rain exchanged 
shots at a range of twenty-five paces. Both missed and no one was hurt or died “that France may 
live.” As if to demonstrate still further that they order this matter of personal grievances better in 
France, M. Ducos, a member of the French Parliament, having been affronted by an article in the 
Samedi Soir, challenged a director of the paper, M. Toulza, to a duel at Boissy Saint-Leger on July 12. 
Pistols were chosen as the weapons and shots were exchanged. M. Ducos suffered a flesh wound in 
the leg and, as he received medical attention, his opponent came forward and shook hands—honour 
was satisfied ! 





PREPARATIONS FOR A DUEL: THE SCENE AT BOISSY SAINT-LEGER, SHOWING 
THE DUELLISTS, SECONDS, DOCTOR AND THE REFEREE EXAMINING THE GROUND. 





THE TWO CONTESTANTS SEEN AS THEY FIRE: M. DUCOS, A MEMBER OF THE FRENCH 
PARLIAMENT (LEFT), WAS WOUNDED IN THE LEG, 


mm 
a 





HONOUR IS SATISFIED: M, TOULZA, A DIRECTOR OF SAMEDI 8018, BENDS TO SHAKE 
HANDS WITH HIS WOUNDED OPPONENT AFTER THE DUEL. 
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MAN-MADE FOR MAN’S STUDY: THREE-MILLION-VOLT 


a7 
ai 


MAN-MADE LIGHTNING: A DOUBLE-EXPOSURE PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN THE WESTING- 
HOUSE RESEARCH LABORATORY, SHOWING A CONTROLLED FLASH STRIKING AND 
SPLITTING A BLOCK OF WOOD, 


+ IN A SIMILAR MODEL (SEE ABOVE, RIGHT), BUT WITHOUT LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, 
THE LIGHTNING FLASH SPREADS, SEEKING THE EARTH AND IGNITING ALL COMBUSTIBLE 
MATTER IN ITS PATH. 


The scientist's method in studying any given phenomenon is usually based on con- 
tinued observation under controlled conditions. Not all natural phenomena are readily 
adaptable to such methods, and lightning especially is more than ordinarily un- 
amenable to control. Our pictures, however, show some experiments which have 
been carried out in the special laboratory of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
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LIGHTNING FLASHES. 


sigs 

DEMONSTRATING THE VIRTUES OF A LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: THE MAN-MADE FLASH, 

STRIKING A MODEL BUILDING WITH CONDUCTOR, PASSES HARMLESSLY TO EARTH; 
WHEREAS . . . (SEE BELOW, LEFT) 
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AN AMAZING DEMONSTRATION OF THE WAYS OF LIGHTNING: A 3,000,000-VOLT 

“ 9 

MAN-MADE FLASH STRIKES A STEEL-TOPPED CAR, JUMPS THE RUBBER TYRE, 
AND LEAVES THE DRIVER UNHARMED, 


in Pittsburgh, U.S.A. Here 3,000,000-volt surge generators produce at will flashes 
of lightning which can be studied as requiréd, both in themselves and in their 
effects on various objects. Although man-made and controlled, this laboratory light- 
ning is nevertheless dangerous and safety devices, including ‘‘electric eyes,"’ prevent 
the charges being released while any persons remain within the danger zone. 
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THE REAL THING: A LIGHTNING FLASH RECORDED BY TWO CAMERAS. 
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A COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH RECORDING A LIGHTNING FLASH OVER THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING IN NEW YORK. 


Rain of almost tropical intensity, accompanied by thunder and lightning,. has been 
a feature of this month's weather. There have been a number of fatalities from 
lightning, and this lends point to the photographs on this and the facing page 
illustrating the research on the effect of lightning now being carried out in the 
United States. This takes two forms: work in the laboratory with artificial light- 
ning; and the recording by photography of actual lightning flashes. The composite 
photograph reproduced here has been built up from negatives taken in two. distinct 
cameras, one of them being of special construction. The ordinary camera has taken 
the view of the Empire State Building in New York and has been left with the 


shutter open. The lightning flash has recorded itself on the negative in the normal 


way. The second camera is fitted with a device for rotating the film at a speed of 
the order of 60 to 100 r.p.m. while waiting for a flash—or the camera lens itself 
may have been fitted to a revolving device—the idea being to produce a number of 
images from the different “‘components'’ which go to make up the complete flash. 
The full flash may last upwards of one second, but it actually consists of a number 
of individual “ sparks,’’ which occur at irregular but very brief intervals and follow 
the same track through the atmosphere. The bright circles on the photograph are 
merely the effect produced by vatious forms of street lighting in front of the camera 
when the shutter is open and the film is revolving. On the facing page we 
illustrate work in the laboratory with ‘“‘ man-made” lightning. 
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A* these words are written, the repre- 
sentatives of sixteen European countries 
are discussing in Paris the offer of economic 
aid made by Mr. Marshall, the United States 
Secretary of State. There are a number of 
gaps round the council table. First of all, 
there is the place which might have been 
occupied by Soviet Russia. It has been 
certain since the former meeting in Paris 
that it would not be filled. And the Russian 
refusal to take part in the discussions made it virtually 
certain that the satellites most closely linked to Russia 
would not do so either. There was, however, an ex- 
pectation in some quarters that Poland—which, strangely 
enough, does not appear at the moment to come into that 
category—would accept the invitation. It seemed possible 
also that Finland, which has never been spiritually a 
satellite, and has been relatively lightly controlled, would 
do so. And Czechoslovakia actually did accept. But 
prompt and strong pressure was exerted from the 
Kremlin. Poland and Finland refused, while Czecho- 
slovakia had to follow the ignominious course of 
withdrawing the acceptance previously made. This 
defection is regretted in Western countries, not, as is 
suggested in Communist circles, because the presence 
of Czechoslovak delegates in Paris would have involved 
the detachment of their country from the Slav bloc, but 
because this country, which retains some remnants of 
democracy, might have served as a bridge between 
Eastern and Western Europe. 
The unfortunate Czcchs at least scored a small verbal 
or diplomatic’ success. They drew up their message of 
withdrawal in terms which were polite, but which have 
left no doubt upon the minds of the world that it was 
due to Soviet orders. That may be a small consolation 
for what must have been a deep wound to national self- 
respect, but it does seem to afford proof of some residue 
of independence in \the views of the Government. I 
have always advocated in these pages a policy of striving 
for European unity, however hopeless this appeared, yet 
1 doubt whether in present circumstances the absence 
of Soviet delegates in Paris is to be deplored. With 
Russia in her present mood, the chances are that the 
conference would have been less promising had she 
been a partner in it; it is indeed probable that every 
prospect of progress would have been killed from the 
start. Russia’s attitude is not easy to define in detail, 
but, broadly speaking, it may be summed up as a 
suspicion that the Marshall offer might tend to the 
creation of European solidarity in which the United 





IN PARIS: THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR, MR. 


States, not the U.S.S.R., would be regarded as 
patron and benefactor. There is no proof of a more 
sinister interpretation, that Russia does not desire 
the rehabilitation of Europe until Communism has 
made more of the progress which it generally 
makes in times of misery, but in all the circum- 
stances it is not surprising that it should have been 
made by certain observers. 

Personally, I am certain that Russia herself still 
needs and desires American aid. After all, she 
previously intimated as much, and has never 
qualified her earlier statements on the subject. But 
she wants it individually and unconditionally. She 
perhaps considered that there was no prospect of 
her getting much out of the Marshall offer for 
herself. In any case, the benefits would, in her 
view, not balance the disadvantages of encouraging 
American interference in Europe. And so the decree 
went forth that none of the countries under Russian 
domination was to accept the Franco-British invita- 
tion to take part in the conference in Paris. The 
whole thing is a rather petty move on the part of 
the second greatest Power in the world. The only 
immediate political effect of a successful conference 
in Paris of all European nations which could be 
Objectionable to Russia would be the raising of 
American prestige. Ate we then to take it that 
Russia cannot afford to see American prestige in- 
creased in Europe, even in a matter which is, in the first 
place, economic? It must not be forgotten that some of 
the nations taking part in this conference, Switzerland in 
particular, have made it clear that they regard it as entirely 
economic, and that they would not have attended had 
they suspected it of having any political significance. 

It now remains to be seen—though this may be clear 
before this article appears—whether the Communist 
elements in certain of the countries now represented in 
Paris, and even in France itself, which has issued the 
invitation jointly with Britain, will exert themselves to 
ruin any plan which may be devised. Russia has already 
practically committed herself to the statement that the 


PERSONALITIES IX PARIS 


JEFFERSON 
CAFFERY (LEFT), WITH THE NETHERLANDS MINISTER FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, BARON VAN BOETZELAER VAN OOSTERHOUT. 


ADDRESSING THE CONFERENCE: RAPHAEL 
RAPHAEL, GREEK MINISTER TO FRANCE AND 
HEAD OF THE GREEK DELEGATION TO THE 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, ADDRESSING THE 
SECOND PLENARY SESSION ON JULY 13. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
EUROPE AND THE MARSHALL OFFER. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


talks will fail ; a Moscow radio commentator has announced 
gleefully that the refusal to participate on the part of 
eight countries has to a large extent upset the Anglo- 
French plan. In these circumstances it is possible that 
some further pressure will be exerted through the Com- 
munist parties. Of these, that in Italy has, up to the 
present, shown the most sign of independence and of a 
nationalist point of view; but it is possible that all will 


FOR THE 





ANGLO-ITALIAN ACCORD IN PARIS: MR. ERNEST BEVIN (LEFT), THE 
BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY, SHAKING HANDS WITH COUNT CARLO 


SFORZA, THE ITALIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


play for safety because of the unfavour- 
able effect which any other course might 
have upon their supporters in the elec- - 
torate. It seems to me that the Com- 
munists are nowhere so strong that they 
can afford to throw their supporters into 
the arms of Socialist or Social Democrat 
parties by taking an unpopular decision, 
except where, as is the case in Eastern 
Europe, they have direct physical support 
as a result of Russian domination of their 
countries. 

I ‘have spoken throughout of the 
“Marshall offer” [rather than of a 
“Marshall plan.” No plan has been 
announced from the American side, though 
it may be supposed that the Americans 
have roughed one out in their own minds. 
It is Mr. Marshall who has called for a 
European plan, and it is the task of the 
conference in Paris to find one. This is 
one of the greatest opportunities which 
have been held out to Europe for some time, 
and it may be one of the last in this 
generation. Yet, at the risk of being 
considered a pessimist, I venture to suggest 





that the immediate hopes which are being based upon it 
may be excessive. Suppose that everything were to go 
through with the greatest expedition and without a hitch, 
it is not likely that there would be any tangible results 
during the remainder of 1947—if such results were to come 
early in 1948 it would indeed be quick work. On the other 
hand, there may well be the beginnings of a crisis in our 
own country before the end of this year. And we are not 
the worst off even of the countries which have accepted 
the invitation to Paris. Unless we can raise the output 
of coal, which lies at the root of all our difficulties now, 
there will be another sharp check to industry, and conse- 
quently to exports, aext winter. And if that should occur, 
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even though it were not as serious as the 
setback of last winter in exceptionally bad 
weather, the effects might be even more 
disastrous, because we should start the second 
crisis in a worse position than that in which 
we started the first, and after having ex- 
pended a much larger proportion of the 
American loan. 

So far I have treated these events purely 
from the political and economic point of view. 
That is the obvious point of view, since, whatever the 
Russians and their friends may think or say, this is primarily 
an economic and a business conference. Yet it is my job on 
this page to deal with strategic problems of the post-war 
world as they present themselves, and it is fitting that I 
should conclude this article by doing so in the present 
case. It appears to me that if a successful plan is drawn 
up and accepted in Washington, and if American economic 
aid is successful in improving the situation of Europe— 
fairly big assumptions on which to base an argument— 
then it may be found that the Russian embargo has 
defeated its own ends. By that I mean that if Russia 
had herself participated and allowed her associates in 
the Slav bloc to do so also, there would, in all 
probability, have been no great increase in American 
influence in Europe, no decline in Russian, and, above 
all, no tendency to create a Western confederation 
opposed to Russia; as it is, all these things, to which 
Russia objects so strongly, may come about. An 
important achievement, again on our assumption, will 
have been carried out on American initiative and in 
the teeth of Russian displeasure. To put it at the 
lowest, nations which have passed through such an 
experience together are likely to come out of it on 
terms very much closer than those on which they 
stood when they entered upon it. 

Otherwise I do not believe that the Marshall offer 
is likely to have a predominant strategic effect in 
Europe, though its ultimate developments may. Not 
one of the nations invited to send representatives to 
Paris, among either those that have refused or those 
that have accepted, is of primary importance strate- 
gically. The probability is that Russia regards even 
those which form part of the Slav bloc as buffers and 
outposts, if not as territories in which she may 
disperse her armed forces in the event of war waged 
with “‘ weapons of mass destruction.” These countries 
are now looked upon as helots and are perhaps 
destined to be sacrificial victims if there should be 
another great war. The potential strategic power in 





PAUL RAMADIER (LEFT), CON- 
WITH HIS MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, M. GEORGES 
BIDAULT, AFTER A CABINET MEETING. 


Eastern Europe, but outside Russia, lies elsewhere. 
It lies in Germany, with her scientific and practical 
ability, her inventive skill, her still great capacity 
for industrial production, her military genius which, 
especially in the field of tactics, is far ahead of 
that hitherto displayed on the Russian side. Russia’s 
domination over the countries of Eastern Europe 
is a minor matter by comparison with her effort, 
which can no longer be doubted, to harness, first, 
Eastern Germany, and then, perhaps, all Germany 
to her chariot. From the strategic point of view, 
Russia's relations with the German scientists, manu- 
facturers, and hundreds of thousands of officers 
and men who have been either brought to Russia or 
are detained there, are more important than anything 
which can directly result from the Marshall offer. 
At the time of writing, I do not know whether 
Germany is to be discussed in Paris. There are topics 
connected with that country, such as the future 
of the Ruhr, which can hardly be conclusively dealt 
with, since the United States is unrepresented as well 
as Russia. But, let us make no mistake about it, 
there can be no far-reaching European economic 
recovery in which Germany is not involved. That 
Central European void, created mostly by bombing 
and now perpetuated by politics, has to be filled in one 
way or another. From an early period in the war, 
when fanatics with single-track minds were boasting 
that they would lay Germany flat for a hundred years, it 
always appeared to me that this would be the major 
problem which we should have to face. I only hope now 
that they have not succeeded in laying civilisation fiat for 
nearly as long. In the same way, German power is likely 
to be the decisive element in the future strategic situation 
of Europe. The mess and muddle of the European con- 
tinent, including this country, are, however, such that 
there can be no hope of clearing them up in one effort or 
by a single campaign. The Marshall offer may represent 
astart. Perhaps we shall be able to do.more for ourselves if 
we get that. It is of urgent importance that the present efforts 
should not fail ; if they do, the prospects are grim indeed. 
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IN PALESTINE: RECENT INCIDENTS. 


























INTERROGATION : INHABITANTS OF NATHANYA 
UP AFTER THE KIDNAPPING OF SERGEANT M. PAICE 
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THE ‘‘ CONTROLLED AREA” IN AND AROUND NATHANYA: ARMED BRITISH 


ON A BUILBING SUSPECTED OF BEING A TERRORIST HIDE-OUT, \ 


SEARCHING 
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BEARING A PLACARD GIVING HER NAME AS THE HAGANAH SHIP EXODUS 1947: 
CAN REFUGEE VESSEL PRESIDENT WARFIELD, WHOSE OCCUPANTS VIOLENTLY 
NAVAL BOARDING-PARTY OF FIFTY RATINGS, WHO HAD TO USE TEAR-SMOKE TO GAIN CONTROL 
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PILL-BOX MADE OF CONCRETE BLOCKS: A SENTRY GUARDING THE MAIN STREET 
IN NATHANYA AFTER THE TOWN CAME UNDER MILITARY CONTROL, 


IN A 


The closing stages of the United, Nations Committee's inquiry in Palestine was 
marked by two incidents, both of which illustrate the difficulties faced by the 
authorities in administering the mandate. On July 12 two British sergeants were 
walking in civilian clothes with a Jewish clerk in a street in Nathanya when armed 
terrorists drew up beside them in a taxicab and seized them. The sergeants were 
chloroformed and the Jew was gagged. The latter was left bound in an orange grove. 
Nathanya and its environs were placed under martial law and a rigorous search was 


WARFIELD AT HAIFA: A VIEW SHOWING THE DAMAGE 


* BATTLE ” WITH BRITISH DESTROYERS. 


THE REFUGEE SHIP PRESIDENT 
SUSTAINED DURING HER 


been found. On July 18 British warships, which had been shadowing an American 

| ship, President Warfield, loaded with 4000 illegal immigrants, tried to put an armed 
party aboard. The President Warfield took evasive action and in.the manceuvring 
she was damaged. The boarding-party was met with steam jets, oil, smoke-bombs, 
fireworks, bottles and tin cans. Two men who threatened the party with an axe 
and a rifle respectively were fired on. Two Jews were killed. 


| made by British troops, but at the time of writing the missing N.C.O.s had not 
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TWO OF THE SEVEN BURMESE MINISTERS 
SHOT DEAD IN RANGOON : U AUNG SAN (R.) 
AND THAKIN MYA. 


A dastardly murder which has shocked the world 
took place in Rangoon on July 19, when seven 
Ministers of the Burma Executive ‘Council were 
killed by six men who shot their way into the 
Governor’s Executive Council and sprayed the 
Chamber with Sten-gun bullets. U Aung San 
was the Deputy-Chairman of the Council and 
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THE CHEMISTRY CONGRESS: 
PROF. 

ROBERTSON, 
The Eleventh International 
July 17. Lord 


ILLUSTRATED 


M. T. BOGERT, LORD LEVERHULME (PRESIDENT), 
PROF, KRUYT, PROF. DELABY, AND PROF. L. J. H. HACKSPILL. \ 

of Pure and Applied Chemistry opened in London on \ 
Leverhulme, addressing 2000 delegates from nearly thirty countries, including \ 
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three from Russia, said the Conference was a significant act of international co-operation. The 


ress, which normally is held every four years, was lest held in Rome in 1938. 
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U SAW, FORMER BURMESE PREMIER. 
U Saw, the former Prime Minister of Burma and 
leader of the Myochit (Lovers of the Nation) Party, 
and one of U Aung San’s chief political opponents, 
was arrested after the assassination of seven 
Ministers of the Burma Executive Council. It 
was reported that 178 arrests had been made, 
including twenty prominent members of U Saw’s 
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DR. 
Chairman since 1946 of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society. He and his wife, Mrs. omas Wood, 
O.B.E., have founded in the name of the Society 
six prizes for composition to be known as Royal 
Philharmonic Society Prizes. The Society, now in 
its 135th year, is the oldest musical society in Great 
Britain, and the new R.P-.S. prizes will extend still 
further its influence on behalf of Seiten | music. 
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IN LONDON: SISTER ELIZABETH KENNY. 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny, the former Australian nurse, 
whose name is so prominently associated with infan- 
tile paralysis through the great work she has done 
to combat the disease, has been visiting Great Britain 
during a world tour. She is the originator of the 
“Kenny Concept” for treating the disease, the in- 
cidence of which has lately increased in this country. 
Our photograph shows her at a reception held for 
her in London on July 20. A recent film, entitled 

* Sister Kenny,” told the story of her life’ s work. 


Myochit Party, whose headquarters were raided. 
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Thakin Mya the Member for Finance. 
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A NEW ZEALAND FIRM PRESENTS ITS WARTIME PROFITS TO BRITAIN: THE HON. WALTER 
NASH (CENTRE) HANDING A CHEQUE FOR £77,752 TO MR. N. E. COSTAR. 


Great Britain has recently received another generous gift from New Zealand. New Zealand Cheese 

Limited, of Auckland, has presented a cheque for £77,752, the whole of its profits on British wartime 

contracts. The cheque was handed to Mr. N. E. Costar, Acting High Commissioner for the United 

Kingdom in New Zealand, by the Hon. Walter Nash, the New Zealand Minister of Finance, on behalf 
of the company. Mr. J. R. Duties, the managing Graces, is on Baad hana ef our picture. 


TROUBLED JAVA DR. SOEKARNO (art), PRESIDENT OF INDONESIA, APPOINTING 
DR. AMIR SJARIFUDDIN AS NEW PRIME MINISTER OF THE INDONESIAN REPUBLIC. 


Following the resignation of Dr. Sjahrir, Mr. Sjarifuddin was chosen to lead alNational Coalition 
Government to continue negotiations with the Dutch on the future of Indonesia. The failure of 
these negotiations became evident on july 20, when Dutch forces started local military operations 
against the Indonesians in order to “ guarantee the establishment and maintenance of law and 
order.” Tee 3 new } Prime Minioter has issued a “call to arms.” 
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AN EIGHTH ARMY REUNION IN MELBOURNE: FIELD MARSHAL 
LORD MONTGOMERY LOOKING AT THE “ RATS OF TOBRUK ” 


: srenamieenticemeenistenansiane saaansiaeserinsenmstasnsetpienianaiaant 
MR. BEVIN (LEFT), THE FOREIGN SECRETARY, RECEIVING 
A CHEQUE, STATED TO BE FOR £5000, FROM THE 

TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS’ UNION. ASSOCIATION PLAQUE. 


Mr. Bevin received a great tion at the annual conference of ' An important event which took place during Field Marshal Lord 
the T.G.W.U. at Hastings on J 17. A cheque was presented to 4 Montgomery’s recent visit to Melbourne was the reception held in his 
him by Mr. Arthur Deakin, the he General Sec Secretary, in appreciation honour by ex-Servicemen of the 9th Division A.I.F.: 1500 members of 
of his work for the union, of which Mr. ten was formerly General me Eighth Army greeted him with a roar of cheering. Major-General 
Secretary. The conference passed a resolution endorsing the . Ramsay presented Lord Montgomery with a silver boomerang 
Government's foreign policy. mounted with a scsi the emblem of the 9th Division. 


A RECEPTION TO AID THE 
FUND: MRS. ATTLEE asia TALKING TO H.S.H. 
PRINCESS ROMANOVSKY PAVLOVSKY. 


H.S.H. Princess Romanovsky Pavlovsky held a reception at 

her London home on July 17 to appeal to members of the 

Press for publicity for the cause of the children of Britain, 

which is in urgent need of funds. Viscountess Kemsley addressed 

the conterence. Before her marriage Princess Romanovsky 
Pavlovsky was Lady Mary Lygon. 


‘SAVE THE CHILDREN’ 
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H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AS THE YOUNGEST BURGESS. OF EDINBURGH. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE “FAIR 
CITY’’ OF EDINBURGH 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH: H.R.H. 
DELIVERING HER SPEECH IN 
THE CROWDED USHER HALL ON 
JULY 16. SHE WAS ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HER FIANCE, LIEUT. 
PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN (THIRD 

FROM LEFT). 


HOUSANDS of men and 
women from every part 

of Scotland gathered in the 
Usher Hall, Edinburgh, on 
July 16, to greet Princess 
Elizabeth and her fiancé when 
she received the Freedom of the 
City from the Lord Provost, 
Sir John Falconer. In an 
address of welcome he ex- 
pressed good wishes for the 
future happiness of the newly- 
engaged pair. In her reply the 
Princess said she was glad that 
at a time of great happiness she 
should find herself in Scotland, 
for to her Scotland and happi- 
ness had always been closely 


.interwoven. She paid a tribute 


to Scotsmen for their war 
services in the forces, the 
foundries, the mines and the 
workshops, and to the women, 
mindful of everything but them- 
selves. Lieut. Mountbatten 
joined in three cheers for the 
Princess and in the singing of 
the National Anthem. After- 
wards, Princess Elizabeth and 
Lieut. Mountbatten drove 
through crowded streets to the 
Assembly Rooms, where they 
attended a civic luncheon in 
their honour. In reply to a 
toast by the Lord Provost to 
“our youngest Burgess and 
beloved Princess,’’ she spoke of 
her visit to Edinburgh as ** the 
first visit I have made since I 
became engaged to be married.” 


THE YOUNGEST BURGESS OF THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF SCOTLAND—H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH LIEUT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN AND THE LORD 
PROVOST OF EDINBURGH, SIR JOHN FALCONER, OUTSIDE THE USHER HALL AFTER SHE HAD RECEIVED THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY. 
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SING AND HIS FAMILY IN HIS “GOOD TOWN OF EDINBURGH.” 
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LEAVING ST. GILES’S AFTER AN INSTALLATION: THE KING WITH THE DEAN OF THE THISTLE ; 
THE QUEEN AND (BEHIND) LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN (L) AND PRINCESS MARGARET (Rk). 


a 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT THE CHILDREN’S HOME AT EDZELL LODGE ON JULY 17: THE LITTLE INMATE 
SQ ENGROSSED IN HER PUZZLE THAT SHE IS UNAWARE OF THE ROYAL VISITOR. 


Is 
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THE QUEEN ACCEPTS AN UNUSUAL GIFT FROM A CRAFTSMAN AT THE LORD ROBERTS 


RECEIVING FROM BRIGADIER H. J. D. CLARK AN ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND REGIMENTAL BROOCH IN DIAMONDS, 
BOOT-SCRAPER AND WIPER 


AND A SASH! PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH LIEUT, MOUNTBATTEN. MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS: HER MAJESTY WITH A 
Brigadier H. J . D. Clark. Major-General G. Thorpe also gave her a regimental! silver 
plaid brooch which he had worn fifty years ago when he was with Queen 
Victoria's Balmoral guard of honour. On another page we give photographs of 


the Children’s Home at Edzell Lodge, and later to the annual conference of 
the Scottish Women’s Section of the British Legion. The two Princesses 


attended the ball at the Assembly Rooms in aid of the Scottish Association of 
Girls’ Clubs on July 15, and also the Highland Brigade Ball on July 18, accom- Princess Elizabeth receiving the Freedom of the City of Edinburgh. Princess 


panied by Lieut. Mountbatten. At the latter event Princess Elizabeth wore a Margaret fulfilled a separate engagement on July 15. She was re-elected President 
diamond Argyll and Sutherland regimental brooch and silk sash presented by of the Scottish Children’s League of Pity at their annual meeting. 
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FLOOD HAVOC IN NORTH AND SOUTH. 
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HASTINGS TRANSFORMED INTO THE LIKENESS OF VENICE: ONE OF THE FLOODED 
AND DESERTED STREETS ON THE MORNING OF JULY 17, AFTER THE DOWNPOUR. 


THE PERMANENT WAY BECOMES A CANAL: THE SCENE AT CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY 
STATION, MANCHESTER, SHOWING A TRAIN MAKING ITS WAY THROUGH THE FLOOD-WATER. 


MOTORISTS IN TROUBLE ON THE PORTSMOUTH ROAD, NEAR RIPLEY: CARS STRANDED IN 
FLOOD-WATER UP TO THE WHEEL-HUBS AFTER THE TREMENDOUS DOWNPOUR OF JULY 17. 


This year is carrying on its record for violent weather contrasts and extremes of all kinds. Sudden 
storms burst over the country early on Thursday morning, July 17, sweeping from the north to the 
Channel and flooding many areas. In Hastings the fire brigade worked all night and throughout the 
day pumping water out of cellars and basements, and it is estimated that 1°95 ins. of rain fell during 
the storm. Motorists on the Portsmouth Road and elsewhere were held up by flood-water which 
immobilised their engines; hailstones of great size fell, geese were battered to death, and many acres 
of crops were ruined in different parts of the country. In the evening of July 17 the storm struck 
London and torrential rains caused flooding in basement houses and other buildings. The N.F.S. 
were called for and had to pump out more than 200 flooded basements. Between 11 a.m. and 11 p.m. 
the Air Ministry recorded a rainfall of “94 of an inch, and nearly all of it fell in the last two hours. 
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ROYAL VISITS TO PERTH AND PEEBLES. 


On Saturday, July 19 the Royal family had to divide to fulfil different engagements. The Queen 
visited Perth, and received the Freedom of the City on behalf of the Black Watch, of which she is 
Colonel-in-Chief. She was accompanied by the Colonel of the Regiment, Field Marshal Lord Wavei:, 
on whom the Lord Provost conferred the Burgess ticket. Earlier in the day her Majesty went to 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, which was established for the education of the sons of Scottish lairds 
and others in accordance with the traditions of their church, and celebrated its centenary this year. 
She inspected the Cadet Corps, lunched in the Warden’s house and addressed the school in the quad- 
rangle. On July 18 the King and Queen, accompanied by the Princesses and Lieut. Mountbatten, 
paid their first formal visit to the Border since 1923 when, as Duke and Duchess of York, they 
accompanied the late King George V. and Queen Mary. Presentations were made at Kelso, Jedburgh, 
Hawick, Galashiels, Innerleithen and Peebles; several red rose “quit rent” ceremonies were observed, 
and the Royal family were received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
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HER MAJESTY RECEIVING THE FREEDOM OF PERTH, ON BEHALF OF THE BLACK WATCH, 
OF WHICH SHE IS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF ; LORD WAVELL (CENTRE, BACKGROUND). 


“LET US WHO HAVE RECEIVED MOST BE READIEST TO GIVE”: THE QUEEN ADDRESSING 
TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, IN THE QUADRANGLE OF THE SCHOOL. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY AT PEEBLES: THEIR MAJESTIES, PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND (LEFT, 
BACKGROUND) LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN LEAVING THE BURGH HALL, 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE GREATEST ASSEMBLY OF BRITISH NAVAL MIGHT IN HOME WATERS SINCE THE SPITHEAD REVIEW OF 1937: WARSHIPS IN THE CLYDE, GATHERED 
AS A GESTURE OF THANKS TO THE DOCKYARDS, AWAITING THE ROYAL VISIT. 





See Meee . 








GREAT BATTLESHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN READINESS FOR THE VISIT OF THE ROYAL FAMILY AND REVIEW BY HIS MAJESTY: ANSON AND HOWE, EACH 35,000 TONS, AND THE 
FLEET AIRCRAFT-CARRIER VENGEANCE (14,000 TONS) IN THEIR BERTHS OFF GREENOCK. CRUISERS ANCHORED OFF GOUROCK, BATTLESHIPS AND CARRIERS OFF GREENOCK. 





SEVEN MILES OF BRITISH NAVAL MIGHT, AWAITING THE ROYAL VISIT IN THE NOBLE SETTING OF THE CLYDE. 


On Friday, July 18, the Home Fleet assembled in the Clyde for its ten-days 


visit of thanks to the dockyards and to await the visit of the Royal family on 
July 22 and 23. In our issue dated July 19 we gave a panoramic drawing by 
C. E. Turner from his sketch made from Lyles Hill (Craig Top), overlooking the 
berthing position. On this page we give photographs of the ships, taken at a 


slightly different angle. The 108 ships moored extend nearly seven miles, from 
Cardross Point in the east to Ashton, Gourock in the west. The assembly is the 
biggest in home waters since the Spithead review of 1937, and the Navy's first 
peacetime visit to the river for twenty-five years. It coincided with the Glasgow 
Fair holidays. Except during the Royal visit, the ships were open to the public. 
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FLOOD HAVOC IN NORTH AND SOUTH. { ROYAL VISITS TO PERTH AND PEEBLES. 


Z / On Saturday, july 19 the Royal family had to divide to fulfil different engagements. The Queen 
i) ’ j visited Perth, and received the Freedom of the City on behalf of the Black Watch, of which she is 
, és , Colonel-in-Chief. She was accompanied by the Colonel of the Regiment, Field Marshal Lord Wavei., 
F on whom the Lord Provost conferred the Burgess ticket. Earlier in the day her Majesty went to 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, which was established for the education of the sons of Scottish lairds 
and others in accordance with the traditions of their church, and celebrated its centenary this year. 
She inspected the Cadet Corps, lunched in the Warden’s house and addressed the school in the quad- 
rangle. On July 18 the King and Queen, accompanied by the Princesses and Lieut. Mountbatten, 


paid their first formal visit to the Border since 1923 when, as Duke and Duchess of York, they 

accompanied the late King George V. and Queen Mary. Presentations were made at Kelso, Jedburgh, 

Hawick, Galashiels, Innerleithen and Peebles; several red rose “‘quit rent” ceremonies were observed, 
and the Royal family were received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
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HASTINGS TRANSFORMED INTO THE LIKENESS OF VENICE: ONE OF THE FLOODED 
AND DESERTED STREETS GN THE MORNING OF JULY 17, AFTER THE DOWNPOUR, 





HER MAJESTY RECEIVING THE FREEDOM OF PERTH, ON BEHALF OF THE BLACK WATCH, 
OF WHICH SHE IS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF ; LORD WAVELL (CENTRE, BACKGROUND). 
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THE PERMANENT WAY BECOMES A CANAL: THE SCENE AT CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY 
STATION, MANCHESTER, SHOWING A TRAIN MAKING ITS WAY THROUGH THE FLOOD-WATER. 





““LET US WHO HAVE RECEIVED MOST BE READIEST TO GIVE”: THE QUEEN ADDRESSING 
TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, IN THE QUADRANGLE OF THE SCHOOL. 
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MOTORISTS IN TROUBLE ON THE PORTSMOUTH ROAD, NEAR RIPLEY: CARS STRANDED IN 
FLOOD-WATER UP TO THE WHEEL-HUBS AFTER THE TREMENDOUS DOWNPOUR OF JULY 17. 


This year is carrying on its record for violent weather contrasts and extremes of all kinds. Sudden 
storms burst over the country early on Thursday morning, July 17, sweeping from the north to the 
Channel and flooding many areas. In Hastings the fire brigade worked all night and throughout the 
day pumping water out of cellars and basements, and it is estimated that 1°95 ins. of rain fell during 
the storm. Motorists on the Portsmouth Road and elsewhere were held up by flood-water which 
immobilised their engines; hailstones of great size fell, geese were battered to death, and many acres } 
of crops were ruined in different parts of the country. In the evening of July 17 the storm struck 
L . - - , ages 
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the Air Ministry recorded a rainfall of “94 of an inch, and nearly all of it fell in the last two hours BACKGROUND) LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN LEAVING THE BURGH HALL. 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE GREATEST ASSEMBLY OF BRITISH NAVAL MIGHT IN HOME WATERS SINCE THE SPITHEAD REVIEW OF 1937: WARSHIPS IN THE CLYDE, GATHERED 
AS A GESTURE OF THANKS TO THE DOCKYARDS, AWAITING THE ROYAL VISIT. 
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GREAT BATTLESHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN READINESS FOR THE VISIT OF THE ROYAL FAMILY AND REVIEW BY HIS MAJESTY: ANSON AND HOWE, EACH 35,000 TONS, AND THE 
FLEET AIRCRAFT-CARRIER VENGEANCE (14,000 TONS) IN THEIR BERTHS OFF GREENOCK. CRUISERS ANCHORED OFF GOUROCK, BATTLESHIPS AND CARRIERS OFF GREENOCK. 


SEVEN MILES OF BRITISH NAVAL MIGHT, AWAITING THE ROYAL VISIT IN THE NOBLE SETTING OF THE CLYDE. 


On Friday, July 18, the Home Fleet assembled in the Clyde for its ten-days 
visit of thanks to the dockyards and to await the visit of the Royal family on 
July 22 and 23. In our issue dated July 19 we gave a panoramic drawing by 
C. E. Turner from his sketch made from Lyles Hill (Craig Top), overlooking the 
berthing position. On this page we give photographs of the ships, taken at a 


slightly different angle. The 108 ships moored extend nearly seven miles, from 
Cardross Point in the east to Ashton, Gourock in the west. The assembly is the 
biggest in home waters since the Spithead review of 1937, and the Navy's first 
peacetime visit to the river for twenty-five years. It coincided with the Glasgow 
Fair holidays. Except during the Royal visit, the ships were open to the public. 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER OF RECENT EVENTS: SEA, AIR AND LAND NEWS. 











A PEST WHICH HAS BEEN DISCOVERED IN WIDELY SEPARATED LOCALITIES IN BRITAIN 
THIS YEAR: A COLORADO BEETLE AND A LARVA IN A GLASS TUBE. 
Drastic measures are being taken to prevent the Colorado beetle establishing itself in this country. 
a precaution, the agricultural areas around airports used by overseas services, where potatoes are 
‘ grown, are now being sprayed with a solution of lead arsenate which is deadly to the beetle but not 
PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES AGAINST THE SPREAD OF THE COLORADO BEETLE : SPRAYING harmful to the crops. In this way, beetles which “stow away” in aircraft on the Continent will be 
A FIELD OF POTATOES NEAR LONDON AIRPORT WITH A SOLUTION OF LEAD ARSENATE. destroyed as soon as they reach our fields. 
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ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST FLYING-BOATS : THE FRENCH 72-TON SIX-ENGINED LATECOERE 631 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE RACING SCHOONER WESTWARD: A VIEW OF THE FAMOUS LANDING AT THE B.O.A.C. FLYING-BOAT BASE AT HYTHE, HANTS, AFTER A DEMONSTRATION 
YACHT ON HER WAY FROM DARTMOUTH, ON JULY 14, LASHED TO THE TUG PORTWEY, FLIGHT WITH SIXTY-TWO PASSENGERS OVER LONDON AND SOUTHERN ENGLAND, THIS 
TO BE SUNK IN 93 FATHOMS IN HURD DEEP, IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE TERMS AIRCRAFT HAS A WING-SPAN OF 188 FT. AND IS 142} FT. IN LENGTH. 


OF THE WILL OF HER LATE OWNER, MR. T. B. F. DAVIS. 








RAIN TO ORDER: A DEMONSTRATION OF AN OVERHEAD IRRIGATION SYSTEM WHEREBY DEFEATING DROUGHT WITH HOME-MADE “RAIN”: A VIEW OF THE “ RAINERS’ 
AN INCH OF “RAIN” CAN BE DISTRIBUTED IN AN HOUR. IN ACTION, PROJECTING 100-FT. JETS OF WATER OVER THE CROPS. 

R i] di tration was given by Captain by R. F. Allen-Meyrick, on his farm in Norfolk, of | can be distributed over an entire crop in an hour. In addition, a special fertiliser is added to the 

an oveinend irrigation system. During periods of drought he pumps water from a nearby stream | water. Members of the National Farmers’ Union who were shown over the demonstration field were 

through 3-in. pipes to distributors. These “rainers” work under pressure and project 100-ft. jets of | told that the apparatus could be installed at an inclusive cost of about Ils. an acre per inch of rain: 


water over about an acre of ground at a time, and he claims that by their means an inch of rain but this must depend on having a good supply of water near by. 
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SCOTTISH WATER POWER PLAN. | SWISS “WHITE COAL” PROBLEM. 


Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries are always regarded as having solved 
the question of cheap power by the use of “white coal'’ or water power, but 
the photographs reproduced below will serve to correct the impression that Britain 
is the only country which suffers from power problems. The level in the Swiss 
reservoirs has fallen in consequence of the scanty snowfall last winter. Our 
photographs of the Grimsel Strausee were taken from the Hospiz, a sort of island 
between two sections of the dam. The new road seen in the centre of the upper 
photograph runs along the top of one section to reach the hotel, for normally the 
old road (foreground) is submerged. From the reservoir the water is led, in order 
to give sufficient ‘‘ head,’’ through a tunnel in the mountainside to’ Handegg, some 
miles down the valley, where the power station is situated. 
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‘ A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SOUTH END OF LOCH SLOY, SHOWING WHERE THE WALL 
. OF THE DAM WILL BE BUILT ACROSS THE VALLEY FROM THE ROCK IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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THE GRIMSEL PASS, WITH PATCHES OF SNOW STILL LYING, AND (FOREGROUND) 
THE OLD ROAD AND BRIDGE NORMALLY SUBMERGED BY THE LAKE, 


Ben Arthur tna 











ILLUSTRATING THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND HYDRO-ELECTRIC BOARD’S LOCH SLOY SCHEME: 
A MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE DAM AND THE TUNNEL WHICH WILL CONNECT 
LOCH SLOY WITH LOCH LOMOND, 
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HUGE DERRICKS AT WORK ON LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE LOCH SLOY DAM: 
ULTIMATELY THE LOCH WILL BE TWICE AS LONG AND TWICE AS BROAD AS AT PRESENT, 


In May 1943 the £30,000,000 scheme for a North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 
was passed, and in “ The Illustrated London News"’ of October 20 and 27, 1945, 
October 5, 1946, and May 10 this year we published photographs illustrating the 
progress of projects to harness Highland streams to provide us with cheap power 
and get the wheels of industry turning. The photographs reproduced above show 
the progress of the Loch Sloy scheme, first, and one of the largest and most 
advanced of the Scottish plans. In two years all access roads have been completed, 
and work is in hand on the tunnel through Ben Vorlich to connect Loch Sloy and 
Loch Lomond; and the dam at the south end of the loch. The power-house founda- SHOWING HOW THE WATER-LEVEL HAS FALLEN AT LEAST 50 FT. IN THE RESERVOIR : 
tions are being laid, and with four hydraulic turbo-alternators, each of 32,500, kws. A VIEW OF THE GRIMSEL STAUSEE, SWITZERLAND, WITH THE FINSTERAARHORN IN 
capacity, it will be one of the greatest hydraulic power stations in the British Isles. THE BACKGROUND, TAKEN FROM THE HOSPIZ. 
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EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD: A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY ON THE NEWS. 
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THE BODY OF THE LATE GREEK AMBASSADOR FLOWN FROM AMERICA TO ATHENS 
FOR BURIAL: THE COFFIN OF MR. DIAMANTOPOULOS, WHO DIED LAST DECEMBER, 
BEING PLACED ABOARD PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S NEW AIRCRAFT ON JULY 13. TO REPLACE THE BOAT LOST A FEW MONTHS AGO WITH ITS ENTIRE CREW WHILE 
ATTEMPTING TO RESCUE THE CREW OF THE SAMTAMPA: THE NEW MOTOR LIFE- 
we * , BOAT WHICH HAS BEEN BUILT AT COWES FOR THE MUMBLES STATION, 
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THE AUSTRALIAN PRIME 
MINISTER VISITS AN 
AUSTRALIAN URANIUM 
MINE: MR. CHIFLEY 
WIELDING A SPECIMEN 
PICK, WHILE MR. DICKEN- 
SON, THE SOUTH AUSTRA- 
LIAN GOVERNMENT GEO- 
LOGIST, HOLDS A LAMP 
AND SIR DAVID RIVETT 
AND MR. PLAYFORD A SEAL WITH HUMAN FOSTER-PARENTS: ““ BILLY” WITH INSPECTOR J. DENNIS 

LOOK ON. AND HIS DAUGHTER IN THE SEA NEAR BAWDSEY, WHERE ‘“ BILLY’ WAS CAST 


ASHORE ; AND SAVED FROM HOLIDAY-MAKERS’ DOGS BY THE INSPECTOR. 








\ < a 
THE PARTITION OF BRITISH INDIA INTO THE DOMINIONS OF PAKISTAN AND INDIA! A VOTER PLACING 
HIS FINGERPRINT ON THE BALLOT COUNTERFOIL AT PESHAWAR, 





ONE OF SEVERAL MEDIAZVAL WALL PAINTINGS RECENTLY UNCOVERED The einen tess on wnetier the sorte Wrest Frontier Province should join the Dominion of Pakistan or India took 
N PICKWORTH CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE, AND REVEALED BY THE place early this month. e result was declared on July 20—a majority of 286,370 votes were cast in favour of 
. ms F A BOMB ‘ene THE nan : THE ASCENSION: WITH joining Pakistan, and only 2874 voted for India. Just under 60 per cent. of the electorate voted. The voters were 
EXPLOSION 0 . awe 9 obliged to mark the ballot counterfoils with a fingerprint after their identity had been carefully checked ; thus preventing 


THE VIRGIN, ST. PETER AND A GROUP OF APOSTLES. impersonation at the polls. Our photograph shows a typical voter recording his choice. 
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DETAILS OF WESTMINSTER HALL REPAIRS. | HISTORIC, NEGLECTED CHISWICK HOUSE. 


The derelict and neglected state of Chiswick House, which was acquired in 1928 by the Brentford 
and Chiswick Council from the Duke of Devonshire, was referred to by Lord Salisbury in the debate 
on the Town Planning ‘Bill in the House of Lords; and also in a letter to The Times by Sir Percy 
A. Harris, Bt., P.C. The latter pointed out that the same Council some years ago acquired Chiswick 
Eyot, first island on the Thames, and stated that this also is being neglected and allowed to disintegrate 


Chiswick House was built c. 1730 by the art-loving Earl of Burlington, friend of Pope and Gay, on 
the lines of the Rotunda Capra, “‘ Palladio’s Villa,” 


near Vicenza. Wings were added in 1788 by 


Wyatt for the Duke of Devonshire, whose family had acquired it by marriage. It has charming 
grounds and was occupied by Edward VII. (when Prince of Wales) from 1866-79 
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ALOFT IN WESTMINSTER HALL: A CRAFTSMAN CLEANING AN ANGEL HOLDING THE 
COAT OF ARMS OF RICHARD II,, WHO ADDED THE HAMMER-BEAM ROOF IN 1399 








THE GARDEN FRONT: 


CHISWICK HOUSE, THE HISTORIC MANSION, NOW PUBLIC PROPERTY 
WHOSE NEGLECTED STATE WAS REFERRED TO IN A HOUSE OF LORDS DEBATE 





REMOVING CHARRED PORTIONS OF THE ANCIENT 
BE REPLACED BY SOUND OAK: 


ROOF TIMBERS WHICH’ WILL 
MEN AT WORK ON THE FAMOUS ROOF. 





-~, SF, nail eat a 
alte 
SHOWING THE DILAPIDATED CONDITION OF THE FINE 


PALLADIAN PORCH AND STEPS: 
A NEAR VIEW OF THE MAIN ENTRANCE OF CHISWICK HOUSE 





THE DELICATE WORK OF FITTING AN ANGEL’S WINGS WITH A FRESH SECTION 
ONE OF THE SKILLED MEN AT WORK ON REPAIRS TO WESTMINSTER HALL 


\ 
The hammer-beam roof of Westminster Hall, which was added to the original structure by \ 
Richard II. in 1399, was seriously damaged by an oil bomb in 1941, and is in course of being 
carefully and skilfully repaired. In our issue of January 25 this year we published a full-page 
photograph illustrating the scaffolding which has been put up to enable the restoration work to 
go on. Above we give near views of skilled men actually at work. The oak which is 
being used comes from Whiligh, Wadhurst, the estate of Lord Courthope, whence the timber for 
the original roof came. The trees of Whiligh are famous for their size and hardness, and it was 
estimated that some 3000 cubic feet will be required to complete the extensive work, which 
although making good progress, will probably not be finished until 1949. It will be remembered 
that thorough restoration of the roof, after death-watch beetle ravages, was completed in 1923. 


The Hall is 290 ft. long, 68 ft. wide and 92 ft. high. 








ACQUIRED BY THE BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK COUNCIL 


FROM THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE: CHISWICK HOUSE, 


BUILT ¢. 1730 BY THE ART-LOVING EARL OF BURLINGTON 
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SPEED IN THE AIR, 


HE rapid development of speed in the air by man-made machines tends to overshadow 
the speeds attained by birds and other flying animals. Beside the 500 or 600 miles 
per hour (more still, the 1000 miles per hour prophesied for the near future) the per- 
formance of even the fastest birds is apt to appear insignificant. There has been in the 
past, however, a considerable interest in the velocity of flight in birds, but whereas the 
speed of an aeroplane can be measured with extreme accuracy, that of birds has been, for 
the most part, little more than guesswork. The methods used have been varied, and 
the results obtained have a similar quality. The chart on pages 108-109 is based on figures 
published in Natural History (the magazine of the American Museum of Natural History), 
in 1937, page 560, and represents the best published records for 
the British species of birds. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of this chart is that the speeds given for different species are not 
what we should have expected. There will be a ready refusal 
to accept the swallow as faster than the swift, for example, and 
doubtless in this particular the chart does not reflect the truth ; 
but although it is often stated in print that a swift can attain 
a speed of 100 or 120 miles per hour, there appears to be no record 
of such a speed having been registered with any other than rule- 
of-thumb methods. Then, again, it is not a little surprising to 
find that the mallard does 60 as against the homing pigeon’s 39. 
The chief moral to be drawn from the speeds represented on 
the chart is that the timing of birds’ flight is beset with many 
and great difficulties. First, and most ‘obvious, is the difficulty 
of ensuring that the passage is across a measured distance. 
Secondly, there is the climatic factor, whether the flight is 
affected by a head wind, tail wind, or wind abeam, in addition 
to which there is the force of the wind and other such consider- 
ations. Thirdly, altitude can have an appreciabie effect in aiding 
or retarding flight, and can, in addition, affect the observer’s 
calculations in so far as in trying to allow for wind he may record 
the strength and direction at the earth’s surface while, in fact, 
the bird flying at 1000 ft., say, may be in a current of different 
velocity and bearing. Finally, as with all other living things, 
the speed of movement is dependent upon the emotional state 
of the organism ; 
proceeding at leisure ? All these factors need to be noted and 
allowed, and it is not proposed to enter into a fuller discussion 
of them, but rather to examine the methods by which the 
speed of birds’ flight has been measured. 

Perhaps the difficulties of ordinary observation may be 
summed up in the words of C. Horton-Smith in “ The 
Flight of Birds’: ‘‘ The diversity of opinion existing amongst 
sportsmen is evidence of the difficulties which stand in the 
way of even deciding which of two birds is the faster flier, 
to say nothing of the actual speeds which they can attain.” 
Or again, by F. W. Headley, in a book bearing the same 
title: ‘‘Many and various are the ways that have been 
tried of measuring the velocity of the flight of birds, and, 
unfortunately, the various ways lead us to divergent 
conclusions.” 

The various methods which have been used for assessing 
the velocity of bird flight are eleven in number. First of 
all, there are the three obvious ones, the approximate 
measurement by an observer in a car, or a train, or an 
aeroplane of the speed of a bird travelling in the same 
direction as and parallel to the moving vehicle. The dis- 
advantage in each case must be readily apparent. The 
observer cannot be sure, first of all, whether the subject 
under observation is travelling in a line dead parallel with 
the moving vehicle, and any deflection from this line is 
going to affect considerably the ultimate result unless 
allowed for. Even if this condition is fulfilled, it would 
appear that the most the observer can say is that the bird 
kept pace with (or went ahead or dropped astern) the car 
(or train or ’plane) when it was moving at, say, forty (or 
sixty or three hundred) miles an hour. 


THE SPAN OF 


Pigeon races afford a more reliable test, though even , gimp wwicH DIVES WITH PARTLY-CLOSED WINGS ON ITS PREY FROM 


here the results are approximations only. All that can neicHts uP TO 140 FT.: THE GANNET 
FOR SHOALS OF FISH. 


be known is that the bird under test covered a given 
number of miles after having been released at a 
given time, and after having arrived at its destin- 
ation somany hours later, The result is a good 
approximation, but no more. Similarly, calcu- 
lations based on the migrations give a rough idea 
in regard to species otherwise difficult to time. 
Where, as for example, the migrant crosses a 
stretch of water uninterrupted by land, such as 
the cuckoos which fly from New Zealand to New 
Caledonia, some idea of the speed can be ob- 
tained. In the cases of both homing pigeons and 
migratory birds, however, the flight is rather a 

test of endurance than of maximum speed, 
Commander H. Lynes in “ British Birds,” 
Vol. 1I1., describes how he measured the flight 
of quails in the Mediterranean “ from the moment 
they crossed the fore-and-aft line of the ship to 
the moment... they could be seen to fly into a 
quail net exactly 500 yards distant.”’ Other tests 
giving equal accuracy have been made by sending 
pigeons across two screens of fine threads, in an 
indoor shooting range, set at a distance of forty 
yards from each other. Thienemann’s observations 
were based on an elaboration of this method. At 
In the article on this | 


the Baltic coast, he set up two lines of stakes 


j -a-mil " flight which reveal the stream-lining of 
just over half-a-mile apart at right-angles to the — ie ney ae 


of our modern airc 


. . . ‘ prot 
normal line of migration. As the birds passed the 6 ‘the jarger types of air-liner, while the Razorbill might well be the latest jet-propelled fighter. 
Photographs by J. Barlee, F.R.P.S. 


first line of stakes, the time was noted with a 
stop-watch. As they passed the second line, an 
assistant telephoned back to the observer at the first line, and the time was duly recorded on a 
stop-watch. With corrections made for speed and direction of the wind, very accurate results 
were obtained. Nevertheless, the fact that the birds observed were nearing the end of their 
migration and flying low suggests that they were not moving at their maximum speeds. 
Other attempts have been made to measure the speeds by means of special theodolites 
and by astronomical telescopes. In the latter case migrating birds were observed crossing 
the face of the moon, and methods used were, in fact, those employed for measuring the 
movements of stars. In all cases but the experiments of Thienemann there has been 
little opportanity of allowing due corrections for the direction and force of the wind 
and other sources of possible error arising from meteorological conditions. Perhaps radar 
may offer better opportunities in the future, but it is difficult to see how maximum 
speeds can be guaranteed until a method is devised to persuade the birds themselves 
to co-operate ! Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 

















A CLUMSY-LOOKING BIRD WHEN ON LAND, BUT IN FLIGHT REVEALING ITS STREAM-LINED BODY: 
THE RAZORBILL, WHICH RESEMBLES A MODERN JET-PROPELLED FIGHTER. 
: : : Bee M. Burton discusses the difficulty of obtaining fairly accurate “ee : . 
the ornithological observatory at Rossitten, on figures relating to the of birds, some of which are given on the chart reproduced on pages the rustic interlude at Aix-la-Chapelle, if not 
109. Here and on page 107 we ree a — of remarkable photographs of birds in 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


T is better to be frank about one’s imperfect sympathies. We all have one or two; 
there is always some writer whom we think overpraised, and our dissent may very 
well be due to a blind spot. But why pretend tosee? Let me own at once that “ Creatures 
of Circumstance,”’ by W. Somerset Maugham (Heinemann ; 10s. 6d.), left me rather cold ; 
and that its brilliant, popular, esteemed author always does leave me rather cold. 
No one could be so blind as to ignore his talent. He is a craftsman of a high order, 
_and justly proud of it. The stories in his new book range far and wide—from Borneo to 
Brixton, from ribald anecdote to murder and tragic love, from the social heights to the 
postman on his round. And they hold one’s interest invariably. All have the same 
assurance, all are well-made. The style is easy, expert, colloquial. 
Mr. Maugham himself often figures, and might in one sense be 
regarded as the chief character. For we are not often in immediate 
contact with life. We are being entertained, say after luncheon, 
by a man of the world, a cosmopolitan of wide experience and 
an excellent raconteur. 

He is rather touchy about his art ; in a foreword, he defends 
the “‘ well-made story ” against modern critics who believe that 
nothing should happen, and treat surprise endings, in particular, 
as a low device. I have never thought of Mr. Maugham as cold- 
shouldered by the intelligentsia. My own complaint is the 
reverse of highbrow. I find him too superior, too redolent of the 
best French models, and too aloof altogether. The cosmopolitan, 
man-of-the-world approach seems to me a barren one—at least, 
in the higher flights. Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself 
are reduced to a club-room anecdote. Nothing startles the ex- 
perienced raconteur ; he finds it all very interesting, he relates it 
admirably. The starved and squalid lover in ‘‘ A Casual Affair ”’ 
made me think of the preposterous derelict in ‘“‘ Bleak House.” 
Not because they are alike. Mr. Maugham’s Jack Almond has 
the merit of plausibility ; but he does not touch the heart, or 
even the nerves. The other most unlikely story may be pure 
theatre—but still it matters, and impresses. How can it matter 
what we learn about the “Woman of Fifty” and her Italian 
marriage ? Suppose she did, or caused, something very bad ? 














is it scared, being chased, feeding or merely A WINTER VISITOR TO GREAT BRITAIN: THE WHITE-FRONTED In Mr. Maugham’s society we cannot be shocked; and as for 


GOOSE IN FLIGHT; SHOWING ITS OUTSTRETCHED NECK AND s s , - . 
ss Ores. anes, being surprised, we don’t know her well enough. Indeed, his own 


acquaintance with her was very trifling. So it must be with 
the raconteur ; he must often be telling stories about people 
whom he knows superficially. 

Yet these are good stories.° Once or twice, as in the 
horrid Borneo ménage of “ Flotsam and Jetsam,’’ they 
provide a real shudder ; while the neat French naughtiness 
of “‘ Appearance and Reality,’”’ the suburban drama of “‘ The 
Kite,” do not challenge emotions which are not there. 

“ Another Claudia,’’ by Rose Franken (W. H. Allen; 
gs. 6d.), is also, doubtless, an event to many. The jacket 
may frighten them. “If you are squeamish,” it declares, 
“this is a strong drink’’—which made me gasp, and 
certainly suggests quite another Claudia. But her admirers 
can go ahead. This is the same one: the American child- 
wife up to date, with her loving David and her young family, 
not to mention the two Great Danes and Shakespeare, the 
yellow cat. How snug they are, and how original, on their 
little farm ! Claudia will never settle down to marriage, or 
to anything else. She is as fresh as ever, prone to crisis and 
adorably ignorant, yet rich in wisdom and childlike faith ; 
and David was born for her. Between their trials, they 
fleet the time with back-chat and endless honeymoon—only 
David, being a man, gets worried about the news. There is 
a war going on, but as Claudia observes, it is not their war, 
and all these foreign names sound alike. And anyhow, war 
is for barbarians. Then comes Pearl Harbour, which she 
meets with bland incredulity. But when it turns out to 
have happened, though “‘ feeling noble” is beyond her, she 
feels that David must want to go. A new and bitter distress, 
piled on the anguish of uncertainty, leaves her prostrate ; 
but she is revived by a miracle, in the nick of time. For 


“ CRUISING” AND ON THE LooK-out Claudia there are always miracles. And being one herself, in 


her never-palling domesticity, she has a fair claim to them. 

“Irene of Byzantium,’’ by Daniel Barlone 
(Aldor ; 12s. 6d.), is the work of a Free French 
officer, and, it would seem, a by-product of his 
campaigning.. The transition from our innocent 
Claudia to this deadly heroine of real life, tugging 
for power against her son (whom she at length 
blinded), is almost laughable. And to say that 
Claudia’s little doings are the better fiction would 
be understatement pushed to excess. For “‘Irene”’ 
is hardly fiction at all. Presumably the facts which 
could make a novel have not survived, and Major 
Barlone sticks to the record. It has a surface air 
of romance. The lovely but obscure Athenian gir! 
married to the heir of Byzantium, and rising 
gradually, determinedly, to absolute power ; the 
intrigues, refinements and ghastly cruelties of the 
Imperial city ; Irene’s apogee and fall, and her 
death in exile, in the arms of her oldest friend— 
one might suppose it was full of matter. But as 
a story of human beings it is, in fact, very thin. 
The author has stretched it out with an excursion 
to the court of Haroun-al-Raschid, and another 
to the court of Charlemagne—whom Irene, towards 
the end of her career, sought in marriage. Indeed, 


intensely relevant, is by far the most pleasing 
and pouutel sweep of the wings of these chapter in the whole book ; it is like a breath of 

Goose and the Gannet [remind one fresh air after the Byzantine hothouse, That Irene 
had public virtues may well be true, but the author 
has tried in vain to give her womanly appeal : in 
vain he calls her “‘ adorable.”” It must be added that his English is rather odd. 

“* Relative to Poison,’’ by E. C. R. Lorac (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is a snug murder story in this 
attractive writer’s best vein. Susan Ferriby, fresh from the A.T.S., is offered a job by a 
complete stranger in a Regent Street café ; Mrs. Carndale is going abroad, and wants a house- 
keeper-companion for her old mother. After due inquiry, Susan accepts ; but to make all 
safe, her young friend Pat O’Malley goes too. They find a genuine grande dame in a lovely 
house crammed with treasures. In the small hours of the second night, Mrs. Roverie rings 
her bell. Only it was not Mrs. Roverie ; Susan, blundering along in the dark—for the lights 
have somehow gone—finds her dead and stiff. It was lucky she had Pat, and still more 
luckily she runs out for help into the arms of Chief Inspector Macdonald. This is a family 
affair ; two married daughters live in the house, though in their own flats, and a black sheep 
son may not be dead after all. The two girl scapegoats are very pleasing, the Chief 
Inspector is distinguished and fatherly, and the whole affair most enjoyable.—-K. Joun. 
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THE INTRICACIES OF FLIGHT: BIRD PROTOTYPES OF MODERN AIRCRAFT. 
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\\ PRODUCING A BRAKING EFFECT BY THE SPREAD OF hy RESEMBLING A FIGHTER AIRCRAFT: A TERN ATTACKING, cy CAPABLE OF STOOPING AT VERY HIGH SPEEDS ON \ 
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\ " WITH WIND--RESISTANCE REDUCED TO A MINIMUM, Ny ‘ 


THE WING AND TAIL FEATHERS: A TERN HOVERING. 
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JTS PREY: THE PEREGRINE—A FAST-FLYING BIRD. 
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\ OF THE TRAILING-EDGE OF THE WINGS SHOULD BE NOTED. \\ \ 
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Mi wi W ° 
\ A GANNET STALLED: THE RAISED FEATHERS ON THE UPPER SURFACE \ \ THE GLIDER-LIKE PROFILE OF A FULMAR ABOUT TO TURN: 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD sTuDY \\ 
SHOWING THE FOOT PUSHED OUT TO ACT AS A STEERING PADDLE. , 
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My A LARGE AND APPARENTLY CUMBERSOME BIRD CAPABLE OF A FAIR TURN *OF 
(’ SPEED: THE HERON LANDING, WITH ITS ‘“ RETRACTING UNDERCARRIAGE” DOWN, \\ 
i\ 








USING ITS FEET AND SPREAD TAIL FEATHERS AS A BRAKE: A GANNET A®SOUT ¢ 
TO LAND AND PRESENTING THE MAXIMUM SURFACE TO THE WIND. 
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On pages 108-109 we publish a chart illustrating the recorded speeds attained by 
some British birds. The photographs by Mr. J. Barlee, F.R.P.S., reproduced here 
show other aspects of bird flight, their pictorial value being enhanced by the 
special features displayed which are paralleled in modern aircraft. In this con- 
nection attention can be drawn to the way in which a bird when hovering or 
landing makes use of its wing and tail feathers, and sometimes its feet, to provide 
a braking effect, just as a pilot raises his wing-flaps when coming in to land. 
In fact, this latter process can be seen paralleled exactly in the photograph of 
the stalled gannet, in which the feathers on the upper surface of the trailing-edge 
of the wing are raised. Presumably this bird had been caught by an air current 
and promptly stalled to recover equilibrium. The two pictures of the tern make 





an interesting contrast: in one the bird is hovering with wing and tail feathers 
outspread, and: resembles a glider; in the other, a head-on view of it attacking, 
the stream-lining of the bird is evident and wind-resistance has been reduced to 
a minimum. It now has a striking similarity with the appearance of a fighter 
aircraft. It is interesting to compare the pattern formed by the wing and tail 
feathers of the gannet about to land with that of the tern hovering and the 
stalled gannet. In both pictures the gannet is making use of its feet, but with 
the tern they are not brought into play. The photograph of the heron landing 
shows how the legs are dropped as the bird comes in, reminding one of an 
aircraft's retracting undercarriage. There is also an obvious comparison between 
the stoop of a peregrine and the power-dive of a modern fighter. 
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GULLS 30-311 m.p.h. 
A.C. 





WepEcocK 13 mph. 

















KESTREL 43mph.G. 








SWIFT 68 m.ph.t+1G. 









MALLARD 60O™m.p.h. H 
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STARLING Sl'4m.ph. 


HOMING PIGEON 39 m.p.h. 




















HOW FAST DOES A BIRD FLY? A PICTORIAL CHART SHOWING SOME SPECIES OF BRITISH BIRDS AND THE 
13 MP.H. OF THE WOODCOCK—WITH A KEY TO THE METHOD OF 


¢ 
Our readers may remetnber that we published a chart in our issue of May 25, 1946, 
showing the speeds attained by aquatic animals—ranging from the 60 m.p.h. of the 
swordfish down to the ‘25 m.p.h. of the shrimp. Here we give a selection of speeds 
attained in flight by some species of British birds ; from the 120 m.p.h. of the golden 
eagle down to the 13 m.p.h. of the woodcock. Man has far outstripped the birds 
, r 


in speed through the air—the present world's air-speed record stands at 623'8 m.p.h., ; 
and was set up by the Lockheed P-80R, or Shooting Star, in America on June 19 | 
this year. Although the speed of aircraft can be measured accurately, an assessment 
of the velocity of bird flight presents even more difficulties than that of the speed of | 
maring animals, and also, as Dr. M. Burton points out in an article on page 106, the | | 
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GOLDEN EAGLE 120 m.ph. C. 


SWALLOW 106 mp.h. N. 











PHEASANT 60Om.ph. KT. 


i> 


CROW 6Omoph. E. 





PARTRIOGE 53 ™m.p.h. 


K,T. 














ROOK 45mp.h. K. 





SPARROWHAWK 
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ROBIN 36mph. A, 
SPARROW 35 mph. A. 


25 m.p.h. 
m.p yn 





RAVEN 24 mph. A. 











A. 


GOLDFINCH 18m.ph. 




















THE §} VELOCITY OF THEIR FLIGHT —RANGING FROM THE 120 MP.H. OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE DOWN TO THE 
MEASUREMENT EMPLOYED TO RECORD THEIR SPEED IN THE AIR.' 
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speed of an animal at a given moment varies according to its emotional state. It 
should be remembered, too, in comparing the speeds of a bird and its quarry, that 
the latter may often escape by taking evasive action rather than by a superior turn 
of speed. On the other hand, a persistent hunter may wear down its prey although 
the latter's speed may be the faster. Most estimates are wide of the mark, as they 


Lonpon News,” sy H. S. Pain, 


depend on measurements secured by rule-of-thumb methods. Even the figures given 
in this chart—the most reliable obtainable—should be regarded as only approximate 
and subject to correction. They are published to provoke discussion and to be 
challenged by readers who may possess records of observations which will add to the 
present rather scanty information on the subject of the speed of birds’ flight.) 
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ROME UNDER THE YOKE. 


OT more than half-a-dozen times in this short life have I thought any film worth a 
second seeing. One of these rare Occasions was that Marx Brothers film—I cannot 
remember which : all the best Marx Brothers films are deliriously alike—in which Groucho 
leered up at my favourite film-actress, the majestic Margaret Dumont, and said some- 
thing to this effect : “‘ You ’re quite irresistible to me. You ’ve got everything. You ’ve 
got beauty and money, and talent and money, and wit and money, and brains and money, 
and wealth and money!” Another film too good not to revisit was Jacques Feyder’s 
“La Kermesse Héroique ” (for its wit and for Frangoise Rosay), and that superb, unfor- 
gettable, and (I dare say) not-over-popular film, ‘“ Rembrandt,” which Charles Laughton 
and Alexander Korda presented to us just over ten 
years ago. Miss Caroline Lejeune, by the way, who is 
the uncrowned queen of this particular craft of film 
criticism, has just been vividly reminding us of “ Rem- 
brandt”’ in a wholly delightful and perceptive new 
book of hers entitled “ Chestnuts in Her Lap,” which 
is well worth every penny of any good film-goer’s half 
a guinea. Her account of “ Rembrandt” seems to.me 
as good as a third visit : ‘‘ It lacks—which may disconcert 
the public-—any independent dramatic plot, and is based 
on the assumption that man in the mass is interested in 
genius in the individual. . Whatever the box-office 
verdict may be, ‘ Rembrandt’ remains, for me, a very 
keen recollection of pleasure. It is produced, set, and 
written with a fastidious feeling for beauty. The pictures 
shine and glow, the lines ring with music. . . . Through 
all the seasons of a long life, through sunshine and 
snow, while the bells of Amsterdam ring for feast day 
and funeral, one man has grown old and wise—and 
that is all the picture.”’ Did I call Miss Lejeune the 
uncrowned queen of film criticism? With this new 
book she crowns herself! 

Laughton’s Rembrandt I should certainly call one 
of the few great pieces of acting I have ever seen on 
the films—great in the grand manner. I class it with the 
quite unforgettable Tartuffe of Emil Jannings (in a screen 
version of Moliére’s play), and with Harry Baur’s big- 
scale study of the Emperor Paul I. in a film called 
“ The Patriot.” There was, by the way, a ghastly 
_ three-line news-item in the papers a few months ago 
intimating that Harry Baur (“it has now been 
revealed "’) was tortured to death by the Nazis 
towards the end of the war. 

The statement of this disgusting atrocity brings 
me naturally to “‘Open City,” the remarkable 
Italian film about the German occupation of Rome 
which is now drawing big crowds to the Rialto. 
In this we behold an Italian Resistance - worker 
betrayed by his actress-sweetheart for the price of 
a mink coat, and thereafter tortured to death 
because he refuses to divulge any of the secrets 
of his organisation. We behold, too, a poor, 
kindly, emotional, pregnant widow (who sheltered 
him) being shot in the streets by the Nazis with 
far less ruth than one might accord to a rickety 
cat; and a humane, benign, children-loving priest 
(who helped him) being summarily shot by a firing 
squad. The Resistance-worker, the poor woman, 
and the priest are played respectively by Marcello 
Pagliero, Anna Magnani, and Aldo Fabrizi. Their 
performanees— will go- on- living and having their 
being in any sensitive film-goer’s mind. This is not 
so much acting as the most vivid kind of re- 
enacting, for this film was made in Rome directly 
under the shadow of the Nazi occupation. Two 
months before the Allies marched into the declared 
“open city,” Roberto Rosselini, the finest of the 
Italian film-directors, and a group of earnest film- 
makers under his leadership, conspired to plan a 
film of what anti-Fascist Italy endured under the 
Nazis. They developed the scenario on scraps of 
paper, occasionally writing in invisible ink. They worked 
in cellars and attics, behind barred doors, in ravines and 
hills behind Rome, and in caves along the Tiber. They 
even stole German cameras. 

Immediately after the liberation of Rome the 
director and the actors set to work on shooting 
their script. Working in a huge, old - fashioned 
ballroom without a permit, handicapped geverely by 
the electricity shortage, they created a masterpiece 
of burning sincerity. It is a masterpiece without 
the gloss that an up-to-the-mark film studio 
“with every modern convenience” can alone give. 
But it has a quality overwhelmingly more important 
than gloss. It has that actuality for which every 
American and English maker of “ Resistance’ films has 
striven in vain. Wherever possible, “‘ the actual spot ” 
is used as setting. But “Open City” is no mere 
documentary of actual happenings. Its plot is subtle as 
well as simple, and the very highest kind of film art has 
gone to its making. One need but note, as an instance 
of this, the economy of means whereby the torture of 
Manfredi is pointed rather than hideously emphasised. 
In one room sits the suave Gestapo officer questioning 
the priest. Im a room to the right, which we are hardly 
allowed to enter, we hear the occasional high shriek of 
the man racked beyond human endurance, or glimpse, 
when the door is opened, a brute in the background with 
a Bunsen burner in his evil hands. In a room to the 
left, which we are freely allowed to enter, is a gay little 
party of Gestapo officers, one of whom plays eternally a 
frivolous little waltz at the piano, while two women— 
one of them Manfredi’s betrayer, full of misgiving but not 
yet full of remorse, and the other a sleek black tabby-cat of the possessive type—occupy 
the big sofa together. I think I shall remember these three marvellously contrasted rooms 
so long as I remember Baur’s acting, and Jannings’, and that of Laughton at his very best. 

With that frank fairness which is my besetting virtue as a critic as well as an individual, 
let me add in postscript that I have given-myself-every possible opportunity of remém- 
bering this great film while breath remains-in-me.- I have, in short, seen it not only twice, 
but three times over—once, privately, last Christmas, when it was still “Citta Aperta” 
and had no English sub-titles, and twice in the last fortnight. A persisting recollection 

w ul musical phrase that begins it and sets its atmosphere—a snarling trumpet 
and a huddle of strings—may send me yet again. ALAN. Dent. 


— 
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A REMARKABLE ITALIAN FILM ABOUT THE GERMAN OCCUPATION OF ROME : 
MANFREDI (MARCELLO PAGLIERO), THE UNDERGROUND LEADER, WITH HIS FRIEND, 
MARINA (MARIA MICHI), IN “ OPEN CITY.” 





“OPEN CITY”—A FILM MADE IN ROME DIRECTLY UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE NAZI 
OCCUPATION: BERGMANN (HARRY FEIST), CHIEF OF THE GESTAPO, TRIES BY DIABOLICAL 
METHODS TO OBTAIN INFORMATION FROM MANFREDI. 





PINA (ANNA MAGNANI), “ A POOR, KINDLY, EMOTIONAL WIDOW,” WHO SHELTERS 
MANFREDI, TALKS WITH FATHER DON PIETRO (aALDo FABRIZ!1), AN INTERMEDIARY 
OF THE RESISTANCE FORCES—A SCENE FROM “ OPEN CITY.” 


Our film critic, Mr. Alan Dent, has found a “ great film.” It is “ Open City,” 
which he has 
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REVERTING AGAIN TO THE WAR.: 


HE first phase of the recording of the Second World War is approaching its end. 
There will doubtless be yet more unofficial accounts by journalists, commentators, 
diarists and others, but the main body of such is surging up to what, let us hope, is the 
final spate before the flood recedes, and we wait while fresh forces gather to pour upon us, 
at some later period, the heavier volume of official history. One of the richer fields for 
the skilled dealer in drama and adventure has been the Burma campaign, with that 
colourful leader, Orde Wingate, at the centre. W. G. Burchett, once he gets into his 
stride, makes the most of his opportunities in ‘‘ Wingate’s Phantom Army” (Muller ; 
12s. 6d.). Brigadier Michael Calvert, D.S.O., explains in his Introduction that Mr. Burchett, 
a war correspondent, was authorised by the Director of 
Public Relations in India to write up the story of 
Wingate’s first operation. He.was given access to all 
the reports of the column commanders and, above all, to 
Wingate’s own report, which still remains unpublished. 
What is difficult to understand is why the book was pub- 
lished almost immediately it was written—presumably 
in 1943—in India and Australia, and not in England and 
America. However, here it is: most readable, very 
informative and with a degree of objectivity which lifts it 
above most of its predecessors, though nothing can detract 
from Brigadier Fergusson’s two most excellent books. 
What Burma was to the British, the islands of the 
Pacific are to the Americans. Another correspondent, 
Quentin Reynolds, has found rich material for his 
countrymen in the Japanese-infested South Seas, and in 
“‘ Seventy Thousand to One ’’ (Cassell ; 7s. 6d.) he adopts 
the same technique he used in his previous book— 
namely, interviewing his particular subject and telling 
his story in the man’s own words. In this instance he 
takes Lieut. Gordon Manuel, bombardier in a B-17, who 
had to bale out over New Britain with one broken leg and 
the other full of bits of shrapnel. For months he lived 
precariously, for the island was in the hands of the enemy. 
But among the natives he had many good friends. It 
makes an excellent modern Robinson Crusoe yarn with 
several Man Fridays. Just the book for a boy, no 
matter if it be years since he left school. 

Commentators and diarists are certainly on the 
last lap. Commander Kenneth Edwards, R.N., with 
his fifth volume of “ The Royal Navy and Allies ’’ 
(Hutchinson ; 21s.), brings to a close the prose and 
pictorial record of their magnificent work by detailing 
naval events between October 1944 and September 
1945. If, at first, the 342 illustrations capture the 
eye to the exclusion of the text, it is but a natural 
and temporary attraction. 

“‘ The Victory Campaign,’’ by Strategicus (Faber ; 
12s. 6d.), likewise brings his comments on the war to 
a close: and that on a sombre note as he declares 
that “ only as strictly understood, only in its narrowly 
circumscribed meaning, is there a Fishrerddmmerung ; 
and, though there is a twilight in the West, the F@hrer 
Prinzip prevails stronger than ever in Russia, where 
it remains perilous and evil.’’ This eighth volume 
opens with the Allied campaign in Italy in 1944 and 
ends with the Japanese surrender. Together with 
its predecessors it makes a most valuable history 
for general purposes. 

Much the same can be said for “ The Twenty- 
Fourth Quarter,’’ by Philip P. Graves (Hutchinson ; 
12s. 6d.), which not only deals with the events of the 
last three months of war, but records those political 
and economic developments arising out of the conflict, 
including a chapter on King, Ministers and Parliament 
by Stanley Robinson, the well-known Parliamen- 
tarian, and one by Sir Frank Brown, in which Indian 
and Burmese internal affairs are reviewed. 

That Fahrer Prinzip which Strategicus warns us 
against and the political and economic relations described 
in Mr. Graves’s book are amplified and dissected in Lord 
Vansittart’s ‘Events and Shadows’’ (Hutchinson ; 10s. 6d.) 
which carries the sub-title: ‘‘ A Policy for the Remnants 
of a Century.” It is an important book, a penetrating 
study of present-day conditions and future potentialities, 
a diagnosis and a prescription. Lord Vansittart lays down 
eight rules for dealing with Russia : (1) Never “ appease ”’ 
or be afraid of incurring the Kremlin’s displeasure ; 
(z) Never expect too much ; (3) Never ask the Kremlin’s 
permission or agreement when you know that neither will 
be given. Just do what you know to be right ; (4) Always 
be prepared for animosity and misrepresentation, even of 
the most absurd kind ; (5) Always meet it all with mirth 
and strength; (6) Always laugh at any Marxian myth 
about the state “ withering away"; (7) Always be 
unexcitably watchful of Fifth Columns; (8) Seldom 
expect a treaty to be kept, for in this respect Communism 
is as opportunist as Germany. 

One of the most tragic documents emerging from the 
war is undoubtedly “ Lost Treasures of Europe,’’ edited, by 
Henry LaFarge (Batsford ; 30s.), which, with over 400 
magnificent photographs, preceded by brief annotations 
for each, gives the first comprehensive survey of the great 
cultural monumefts partially or wholly destroyed in the 
war. They range from the City Hall at Danzig to the 
Royal Palace at Budapest. Poland, Hclland, Belgium, 
Russia, England, Italy, France, Germany, Austria and 
Hungary all make their contributions to this tragic cata- 
logue of destruction, this spectacle of man’s insensate fury 
against himself and his achievements down the centuries. 

What happened on this extended scale is epitomised 
for the citizens of London in “ Westminster in War,’’ by 
William Sansom (Faber; 12s. 6d.), which describes the 
agony of that historic portion of the capital in the “‘ Blitzes’’ of 1940-41 and 1944-45. Here the 
text takes precedence over the illustrations, for Westminster could have no better recorder 
of her sufferings than Mr. Sansom. It is a great story he has to tell; and he tells it 
greatly, grandly, so that the pulses stir afresh as one reads of the dark streets—“ streets 
where suddenly a house of blackness collapsed with a roar, shifting down heavily like 
some bricked elephant lumbering to its knees, thickening the darkness with a poisonous 
cloud of dust, shrouding the moment after its fall with a fearful empty silence broken only 
by small sounds, the whispering of broken water-pipes, slight-ghiftings of débris, moans 
and little cries of the injured.’”” This is a literary monument to Westminster and its 
citizens ; a monument of worth. W. R. CaLvertT. 
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W hen Hengest and Horsa staged their commando 
raid on the coast.of Kent, they selected Pegwell Bay 
because they thought the name sounded so promising. 
Wouldn’t they have been berserker if they had known 
that they were missing Pimm’s No. 1 (the Original 
Gin Sling) by less than a couple of thousand years ! 


Pimm’s No.I 
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sion, and then — snap ! 
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point, fast shutter speed and 
wide lens aperture, and always 
use an Ilford Selo Film. 
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Teamwork—the vital factor for concerted effort in work or play— 
contributes in no small measure to the unrivalied facilities offered 
by Sunleys in the construction of Sportsgrounds, Tennis Courts, 
Pavilions, Grandstands, etc. Engineers and turf experts work in 

















close harmony with the men who operate the specialised earth- The internal combustion engine is dangerously vulnerable to the abrasive action of air-borne 
dth | dust. Intensely hard silica particles enter via carburettor and crankcase breather—they 

moving equipment .... a happy blend of experience and the tools mix with the lubricating oil . . . and play havoc with bearings and cylinders. And the 
. ever most dangerous particles are those between one and five microns in size . . . between 

for the job, to provide the finest possible playing surface. What : one hundredth and one twentieth the diameter of a human hair . . . small enough to 
the commission—renovation or new projects—Sunleys long experi- pass crude methods of filtration—large enough to span the oil film. Remember the 
micron-size menace in any consideration of engine filtration . . . remember too that 

ence in this sphere ensures its speedy and thorough fulfilment. if VOKES had not conquered this menace, our desert tank victories would not 
have been possible—our aircraft would have been grounded for overhaul after a 

Ser 1 Bomwe Weland, — p.- few hours’ flying in many theatres of war. Where a VOKES filter is recommended for 

a purpose its efficiency rating can be relied upon as an absolute figure . . . and where special 

London Office : 2 Serene Serene, W.t. conditions must be overcome, VOKES engineers will gladly give it special consideration. 





Werks: Northampton 
Phone : Northampton 5262 
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VOKES LTD. GUILDFORD, SURREY 


Also at Paris, Brussels, New York, Sydney, Toronto, Johannesburg and Bombay. 

















x: good fee OLD CUSTOMERS are informed 


that limited supplies will shortly be 
available of HAWKER’S “ PEDRO 


DA FONTE” & “HUNTING” 
PORT at 180/- and 210/- a dozen, 

; and HAWKER’S “FINO” SHERRY 
at 204/- a dozen. 
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GOOD SERVICE! As an appetising snack, Weston’s 
biscuits are a favourite choice in all sets. Their 
tempting flavour comes from the finest ingredients 
obtainable, blended to a nicety by Weston’s experts. 
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The Cap Martin of England 


For long recognised as the leading 
Hotel in Britain, outside London, 
Branksome Tower Hotel possesses a 
unique and lovely situation, strongly 


reminiscent of the French Riviera 
It stands amid ten acres of thickly- 
wooded grounds, with its own pine- 
sheltered cliffs and winding walks 


REGD. leading down to the private sea 
promenade The Hotel offers in 
| every respect those standards of 

comfort, of cuisine and of service 


which are to be expected of 
a Hotel with high international 
reputation. 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
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Yes, It’s That Man Again, 

the ever-popular radio star. 
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million tons of cargo and constructs 500,000 tons 
of shipping annually. The Lister-Blackstone service 
organization is here, as in other principal harbours 


of the world. 


R.A. LISTER (MARINE SALES) LTD. 
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It is a fallacy to believe that 
“ Dry ” Hair is such a come 
mon fault that it is harmless. 
In a year or so it inevitably 
leads to thinning hair and poor 
growth. 
action helps to reduce one of 
Hair 
and thereby assists in restor 


Brylcreem’s tonic 
the causes of “Dry” 


ing the hair’s natural lustre 
And Brylcreem’s pure natural 
oils discipline your hair with 
out plastering. 
Brylcreem your hair. 


Be smart! 
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